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ArT no time in the history of this country, has there been | 


greater interest in the cause of education than there is now. 
Nearly every paper and periodical we see, has a consider- 
able portion ot its space devoted to educational matters, 


and the tone of all of them is unmistakably for wise and | 
judicious legislation and management in all that respects | 


the work of the teacher. The purpose of this journal is 
to further all proper efforts in behalf of popular educa- 
tion. It will approve, or disapprove, precisely as it be- 
lieves a measure is, or is not, likely to efficiently subserve 
the true interests of this great work. With this end in view, 
the editor invites school-officers, teachers, publishers and 
friends of the cause, to contribute articles, paragraphs, etc., 
to THE Cuicaco TEAcHER. A varicty of contributions is 
particularly desired. Any one having an original article 
which will benefit others engaged in the work of Educa- 
tion, will confer a favor by sending it for publication here- 
in. This should, and shall be, in all respects, a first-class 





| intensified by them. We regret to say we have reason to 
believe these assertions are not groundless. Our experience 
with Normal teachers, while serving as a member of a 
Board of Education, and as Superintendent of Public 
Schools, demonstrated that they did poor and unsatisfactory 
work, and that their egotism blinded them as to their faults 
and failures. This, however, never led us to even presume 
the Normal schools and Normal methods should be de- 
;nounced as useless or wholly unmeritorious, but it con- 
|vinced us they needed improvement, and more faithful 


| 
|exemplars. The object of the Normal system is commen- 


-|dable, and, if attained, the educational interests of the 


State will be greatly enhanced. The introduction into the 
State legislature of a bill to abolish the State Normal 
Schools, and convert them into charitable institutions, will 
| provoke a discussion of their merits and demerits, which, 
| we hope, will result not in their discontinuance, but in the 
‘correction of their faults. 


——_—_—_«— > ——— 


Way TEACHERS Fatt is a topic which has not received 
ithe attention it should. The Hon. J. A. GARFIELD, of 
| Ohio, realizing this fact, investigated the causes of 
' teachers’ failures, and gave his conclusion in the Cleve- 
land Leader, as follows: 


| You may write down all the teachers who fail and then 
examine into the cause of failure, and you will find that 
it is not from a lack of book knowledge, or a knowledge 
| of studying out a lesson, but a lack of knowledge of human 
nature; they lack gumption. In order to be a successful 
teacher, you must learn to read character and understand 
|human nature. The trouble is, teachers are chiefly con- 
|cerned in studying books, and not to know the scholars 
|to be taught; are only studying how to use the tools, to 
ithe neglect of the important qualification of knowing the 


educational journal, if those whose interests it subserves | material on which they are to work. Some of you will 
will give it the benefit of their influence and patronage. probably go into your school rooms this fall, and on 
Copies of this number will be sent to many who are not the first day of school, as you make a superficial observa- 

: : : . ._ |tion of your scholars, you will say: These scholars are 
subscribers, with the hope that they will subscribe and in- | just like the ones I had last term; are of the same grade 
duce otherstodoso. The money support of THE TEACHER | and age, and you will commence running in the old 
is almost as important as the intellectual. A large) groove. This is a great mistake. Of the myriads of 
number of subscriptions have already been received, for | beautiful flowers that adorn the earth, there are no two 


: 2 fi : jalike; soit is as regards children; there are no dupli- 
which we are thankful. We want many more. Will the | cates in God’s creation. Every child that comes into this 
friends of THE TEACHER see that we get them ? 


| world is a new combination of elements. Your first and 
ve | most important duty is to study the nature of each scholar; 
|study the characteristics that are peculiar to each, that 

Tuer Normat Scuoots of this State appear not to be | you may know how to awaken their nobler emotions. 

giving general satisfaction. It is asserted that they train} A girl, about fourteen years of age, was reported to her 
not in power, but in weakness; not in self-confidence, but | teacher, on opening day, as exceedingly obstinate, and 
in timidity; not in enthusiasm, but in listless, parroting | almost uncontrollable. She had never received kind 
routinism; that they do not build up, but tear down;/|treatment. All voices had been harsh to her, and the rod 
that instead of strengthening, they enfeeble, and that | had often descended on her unprotected shoulders. 
nearly all of the present faults and wrongs of ed, It was no wonder she was hardened, but she had a heart, 
public school system of this State originated in, or were } nevertheless. Her name was Lucy ——. Her teacher had 
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learned to “study the nature of each scholar,” and he re- 
solved to discern Lucy’s true character. He kindly re- 
quested her to read for him, and she cheerfully complied. 
When she had finished reading he said, “ Lucy, you have 
read well. I believe you can read still better.” The next 
time she read, the teacher could and did say: “ Lucy, you 
are improving.’ Praise was new to her,—it touched her 
heart, and she became one of the best pupils in that 
school. 

Another teacher had a pupil who was very sensitive and 
bashful. When in the least reproved, or even laughed at, 
he would drop his head into his hands on his desk and 
not again want to look up. The teacher, mistaking this 
disposition for obstinacy, punished him and kept on pun- 
ishing him, until she created within hima hatred of 
teachers and schools which never was overcome. Had 
his teacher studied his peculiar characteristics the result 
might, and probably would, have been far different. 

There was a little orphan girl in attendance at a school 
in Warren county, Ohio, who was generally correct in her 
deportment, and seldom needed even the slightest reproof. 
One day she was crowded by a classmate and exhibited a 
little anger. The teacher, sitting near, very lightly struck 
her across the shoulder with a small switch. The phy- 
sical punishment was harmless, but the change in the 
child’s countenance, showed the punishment to the soul 
was severe. The teacher saw he had irreparably wounded 
a most tender nature and would have done almost any- 
thing to retrieve the injury. It could not be done—the 
heart thus wounded could not be healed, and in but a few 
days, the soul of that poor orphan gir] fled to that realm 
where not even the lightest chastisement of body or soul 
is ever inflicted. 

Teachers, think on this topic, and let it not be said you 
failed because you lacked “‘ knowledge of human nature.” 





THE STATE THEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-first annual session of this body was held in 
Chicago on the last three days of December, 1874. The 
meetings were well attended; the papers were generally 
good, and the whole affair may be pronounced a success. 
We were particularly pleased with the division into sec- 
tions. This gave one a choice of speakers and subjects. 
When the floor in one section wads held by a prosy orator, 
it was no trouble to step across the hall to the other section. 
It is true that the plan has the disadvantage of placing one 
sometimes in the position of the classic donkey between 
the bundles of hay. Thus, on the morning of Tuesday we 
were compelled to choose between the very interesting 
paper of Mr. Hadley on “ Language Culture,” and the 
spicy debate between three college presidents, two college 
professors, and some smaller fry, on the always exciting 
topic of Co-Education. Occasionally, too, when a speaker, 
upon whose lips no prognostic swarm of bees ever settled, 
was found in each section, the seeker after knowledge was 
afforded an opportunity of cultivating the social graces, of 
congratulating ETTER, or condoling with Pows 1, or dis- 
cussing the Jast discussion. 

THE PERSONNEL 
of the gathering was noteworthy in some respects. Of 
course WHITE was there; we mean WuHITE of Peoria. No 
convention of public school men has been held in Illinois 








this veteran soldier has not towered above the crowd. On 
the same train with WuirE came Hewett of Normal. At 
least, he ought to have come on the same train. There 
was Hutt, and Bares, and Borrwoop, and WIL.iAms, 
and Wuipp.k, and Everett, and Haun, and GasTMAnN, 
and WENTWORTH, and WEsTON, etc., etc. 

Of course, the Chicago men turned out in force, with 
Superintendent Prckarp at their head. It is to be regretted 
that the session was held ata time when the great majority 
of the lady teachers of Chicago were absent from the city. 

But the noticeable feature to our eye was the number of 
college men present. The day has been when the “State 
Teachers’ Association * was almost the last place in which 
to look for a college professor. The public schools were 
regarded, or seemed to be regarded, by the gentlemen 
engaged in college instruction, as institutions of an entirely 
different sphere from their own. But of late years the 
truth begins to make itself felt, that there is, or should be, 
a unity of effort on the part of all teachers, from the 
primary school to the University. In this meeting were 
the Presidents of Chicago University, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Wheaton College, Illinois Industrial University, 
and Professors OLNEY of Michigan University and Wuirt- 
NEY of Beloit College. President Moss, of the first named 
institution, expressed an earnest desire for a closer union 
between the two grades of schools and stated that the 
Chicago University was desirous of offering free scholar- 
ships as prizes or otherwise, to meritorious pupils in the 
public schools. 

THE MUSIC 
was furnished by select choruses from the Chicago public 
schools. Though it was good, it did not fairly illustrate 
the condition of vocal music in the schools. We have 
often heard the children sing much better. The paucity of 
their numbers, and the strangeness of the place, will prob- 
ably account for their failure to exhibit their usual excel- 
lence. But it was nevertheless good, and was enjoyed by 
the audience. 
THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

by Hon. J. C. RrcuBere, President of the Chicago Board 
of Education, contained much educational sound sense. 
Mr. R., himself a graduate of Chicago public schools, is 
evidently acquainted with the practical workings of the 
school room. He expressed grave doubts in regard to the 
present plan of crowding so many studies into the district 
school] course, mentioning particularly Oral and German. 

As we have remarked, 

THE VARIOUS PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 
were generally good. Only occasionally were we obliged 
to refer to our programme to ascertain the subject of the 
speaker’s discourse. As our limits forbid a satisfactory 
review of every paper and discussion, we purpose noting 
the course of thought in a few directions only. One of 
the most striking facts was what might be called 

THE REACTION AGAINST FOREIGN INFLUENCE 

in elementary education. This feeling cropped out 
repeatedly, sometimes where it was least expected. Dr. 
GREGORY, in his paper on “The Public Schools of Prus- 
sia,” while giving these much be-praised institutions 
credit for excellence in the theory of teaching, intimated 
very plainly that in practice they fell far short of their 
ideal. Hon. A. S. KissExL, who also spent several months 
in Germany studying her educational systems, endorsed 
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Dr. GrEGORY’s views in a very eloquent extempore speech. 
Perhaps the most emphatic and convincing were the re- 
marks of Prof. OLNeEy, incidental to the discussion of 
another subject. Prof. OLNry stated that students who 
had spent several years in German schools frequently 
entered the University of Michigan, and én every instance 
their European training had unfitted them to cope with 
their classmates who had not enjoyed their much-boasted 
culture. They seemed to have lost the faculty of close 
application, to have been unsymmetrically developed, and 
to have lost rather than to have gained ground. Presi- 
dents Moss and Fow.er took the same position; while 
they all acknowledged and urged the importance of 
European study for the advanced student. 


Contrary to the programme, the paper on 


CO-EDUCATION 
was read by President BLANCHARD, Of Wheaton College, 
who took extreme ground, denouncing those opposed as 
being under the influence of medieval ideas and Jesuiti- 
cal practices. This called forth a reply from President 
Moss, who thought the question to be one of method more 
than of object. Dr. Moss was ready to grant all that was 
claimed in regard to woman’s ability ; and urged the fullest 
development of her body, mind and soul. He wanted 
facts in regard to certain physiological and other ques- 
tions, rather than denunciations of those who doubted the 
wisdom of co-education in colleges. Dr. Fow.LeR regarded 
men’s colleges, women’s colleges and mixed colleges as 
necessities. He claimed an unusually high degree of 
scholarship for his Northwestern University, and stated 
that many young men were refused admittance from 
inability to pass the entrance examinations. These weak- 
lings, he intimated, would be received by the colleges for 
men; on which Dr. Moss wittily remarked that he was 
willing to receive those who escaped the snare of the 
Fowler. 
Prof. OLNEY denounced 


“THIS EVERLASTING ARITHMETIC 
as the curse of the schools. The pupil pursued it for 
years, and it pursued him to his grave.” The Professor 
found a very fragmentary and superficial knowledge of 
arithmetic in the Freshmen at Ann Arbor, and recom- 
mended the study of elementary Algebra and Geometry 
as substitutes for a part of the arithmetical course. Prof. 
OLNEY’s testimony to the worth of 
CLASSICAL TRAINING 

was rather startling, coming as it did from the mouth of 
a mathematican. He stated that the “scientific” students, 
as they are called, that is, those who have had no linguis- 
tic training, are deficient in the ability to understand a 
theorem or demonstration, and in the power of reproduc- 
ing it in their own language. He said that he tells them 
“they can’t read.” He also stated that he could, without 
fail, select the classical students, simply from their superior 
recitations; and gave it as his opinion, that if six years 
were to be devoted to the study of mathematics by a per- 
son ignorant of the classics, the best results would be 
obtained by giving the first two years to the study of 
Latin. 


THE County SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION met in the rooms of the Board of Educa- 
tion. About one-half of the counties in the State were 





represented. Discussions were had on the subjects: — 
“In What Manner is the Time in Visiting Schools Most 
Profitably Spent?” and “How Can We Best Classify 
and Grade County Schools?”” Mr. PLant read a paper 
on “How Shall Teachers be Made to Feel a Need of 
General Culture?” —Miss WuiIrEsmDE on “ How to Con- 
duct Township and County Institutes?”—Mr. GrirFrin 
on “Is it a Good Practice for County Superintendents 
to Indorse Certificates issued by other County Superin- 
tendents?” and Mr. Hieerns on “ Are Township High 
Schools Practicable, and What has been Done in their 
Direction?” These papers were interesting and instruc- 
tive, and, if opportunity and space permitted, should 
appear, in full, in the TEACHER. 

The objects of the Association are highly commenda- 
ble, and should be furthered by all friends of popular 
education. In no other organization can school officers 
and teachers more effectually exert their influence in 
behalf of their profession, and in no other can they 
better subserve the interests of public culture, we 
therefore hope the next assembly will be far better 
attended than the last. 


ep —___—_ 


TEXT BOOKS. 


Considerable was said in the State Teachers’ Association 
in regard to text-books. Dr. Gregory indulged in a 
lengthy tirade against them, and praised the German 
teacher for not using them. ‘The German teacher,” he 
said, ‘‘ stood face to face with his pupil; while the Ameri- 
can teacher stood face to face with his tezt-book, behind 
which was the pupil.””’ The Doctor has probably had 
some unfortunate experience in his day. We are half in- 
clined to the belief that some of his professors at Cham- 
paign are the fossils which they are represented to be by 
the daily press. There is of course an abuse of the text- 
book. We have seen a teacher with text-book under one 
hand and marking-book under the other, questioning, and 
marking answers which the pupils read from their text- 
books, held conveniently under their desks. But this is 
an extreme case. We firmly believe that the danger which 
now threatens our schools is from the opposite direction. 
We do not believe that the lecture system is adapted to 
immature minds. We do not believe thatthe child should 
be made the receptacle for a stream of talk directed at him 
by his teacher. We believe that there is a mental disci- 
pline to be obtained from the proper use of the text-book 
and that the effect of this constant receptive attitude by 
the child will be seen to be a general flabbiness. There is 
an abuse of text-books, and there is such a thing as over 
much talk. Parents justly complain that they cannot aid 
their children in their lessons, because there is no text- 
book and no system. One day there is a talk about a 
squirrel, the next day, about a “ Be gorra cat,” the third 
day, about some animal of even more doubtful nomencla- 
ture. Parents also complain that their children have little 
or nothing to occupy their evenings and of the consequent 
temptation to race the streets, or indulge in frivolous 
amusements. For, unfortunately for the modern educa 
tional theorizer, there are yet parents who believe that 
there is no royal road to knowledge and that effort begets 
strength. 
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were instructed in the public schools. 
of these had no other advantage of education. 





Seventy-two per cent. of our population of school age 
A large majority 
Eleven 


The position of Illinois, as one of the United States, is thousand six hundred and forty-seven schools were kept 


truly enviable with respect to her location, domain, water | 
and railway communication, population, agriculture, horti- 
culture, stock-raising, manufactures, commerce, wealth and 

culture of the people. Her immense prairies and extensive | 
river and lake shores are profusely ornamented with cities, | 
towns and villages, surrounded or backed by gardens, | 
nurseries and farms. Seldom, if at all, are the school and | 
church beyond the reach of any of her citizens. This | 
evinces her greatness and her right to renown. In her 
free and very liberal support of schools and churches, we | 
have proof of the wisdom of the fathers in establishing | 
the school and church side by side, and in ordaining that the | 
first should impart secular and moral knowledge, and the 
latter, religious instruction. They had faith in the ability 


and disposition of the people to maintain and enjoy 
freedom in education and religion; and Illinois, thus far, 
has demonstrated that their faith was well founded. In 
confirmation of this statement, as far as it concerns pop- 
ular education, we append the following from Governor 
BEVERIDGE’s late message: 


I submit a few facts, collated from the report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, to show the magni- 
tude, importance and cost of our system of free schools 
for the two years ending September 30, 1874: 




















1873. 1874. 

No. children under 21 years.... ... 1,899,684 1,444,141 

No. children between 6 and 21 years 909,994 938,878 

No. school districts................ 11,361 11,285 

No. school houses ................- 11,3823 11,434 

No. public free schools. ............ 11,648 11,646 

NS ee eee 20,775 21,129 

No. pupils enrolled................ 654,309 671,775 | 

No. days attendance................ 48,507,607 54,433,467 | 

No. months school........... ....- av. 6.59 av. 6.80 

No. public high schools............ 106 116 

Compensation of County Sup’ts. ..$104,950.65 $63,855.91 

Average compensation. ............ 1,050.11 626.04 

RECEIPTS FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES, 1873. 

Balance on hand Oct. 1, 1872............... $1,360,118.85 

Meecerved from Btate.< ..5.. cscs cee ccc ceces 996,245.73 

Received interest on township funds........ 429,577.77 

Received district school tax............ 5,664,585.09 

Received from all other sources............ 603,666.59 | 

POUR ROCCIINB os 5.5 5i5'5:5 3. 5)555sieinsoeecd $9,054,194.08 

Mxpenditures for 187B........... sccccescacces 7,655,268.32 

Balance on hand October 1, 1878..... $1,398,925.71 

TRCCOIVOR POM BIAte........ ec ccc c ccccceeccee 1,021,970.74 

Received int. township funds................ 551,661.28 

Received district school tax.. ............. 5,658,182.91 

Received from all other sources.............. 661,776.15 

POND PROC e525 2655 056.5 ::50:0:00ies ene. ose $9,292,516,79 
Expenditures for 1874.................0000- 7,865,682.18 
Balance on hand October 1, 1874...... $1,426,834.61 

COST PER SCHOLAR. 

For tuition: 1873. 1874. 
Upon school census................0006- $ 4.90 $4.93 
UPON CMTOLMENE ....... oon. oes cccsscccsss 6.82 6.39 
Upon average daily attendance........... 12.71 12.09 

For incidental expenses: 

Upon school census...........-.....e.00- 10 67 
WOM EHTOHMOEM.. ....... 5.0. ocecsccsecccces 98 .93 
Upon average daily attendance........... 1.83 1.64 

For tuition and incidentals: 

UPON SCHOO! CENSUS. 2.62... os cis cece sees 5.60 5.60 
Upon enrollment............ paiekeiecesoe aa 7.80 7.82 
Upon average daily attendance........... 14.54 13.73 


open atan average of 6.7 months per year. These 
schools were maintained in 1873 at a cost of $7,655,268 32, 
and in 1874 of $7,865,682.12; total, $15,320,950.50. Of 
this amount, $2,000,000 were raised by State tax, and $11,- 
322,768 by district schoo] tax, making $13,322,768—over 
three times the amount raised in the same time by taxa- 
tion for State purposes. 

The aggregate cost of the public schools is large; yet 
the cost per pupil for 6.7 months schooling each year 
averages only $14.14 or $2.11 per month, showing that 
the system is comparatively cheap. It is the only system 
co-extensive with the State. It opens the schoolhouse 
door to every child of proper age for public instruction, 
regardless of race or religion, and affords him the oppor- 
tunity of qualifying himself for the responsibilities and 
duties of the citizen. 

It is a wise provision in the Constitution that requires 
the General Assembly to provide a thorough system of 
free schools, whereby all the children of the State may 
receive a good and efficient common school education. 
The common scheol is the friend of liberty and hope of 
the State, and [recommend the most liberal policy toward 
this system of public instruction. 

The foregoing is an incontrovertible argument in behalf 
of freedom in education. How else could such results have 
been obtained? Note the two great facts therein set forth: 

1. The people volunturily raised $11,322,768, in addition 
to the $2,000,000 raised by the State. 

2. Seventy-two per cent. of the population of school age 
were instructed in the free schools. 

When the hearts of the people are in the cause its triumph 
is sure. Tell them they must do all this work—that they 
no longer have any choice about it and they will very soon 
convince you “compulsion” is unpopular and unsafe. 
| It is unwise to inadequately compensate county Super- 
| intendents of Schools. It cannot be expected that one who 
| is qualified to properly discharge the duties of the office 
| will give his time and services for $500 to $700 per year. 
| It is unjust to require him to do so, especially if he has to 
visit schools at his own expense. The necessity of 
| efficient supervision of schools is generally admitted. It 
can be accomplished only by visitation. This work should 
occupy not less than one day for each school in each 
county and is worth, at least, five dollars per day. Alto- 
gether the salary of the County Superintendent should 
never be less than $1,000 per year. Then even the smallest 
counties would have Superintendents who could afford to, 
and probably would, do their best to further, in every 
respect, the interest and welfare of the schools. 

Gov. BEVvERIDGE speaks of the Industrial University 
and the Normal Schools, as follows: 

The Industrial University asks appropriations for taxes, 
farm experiments, improvements, furniture, library, labor- 
atory, and museum, less than heretofore granted. 

The State Normal, for all expenses, asks less than two 
years ago. _ Agari 

The Southern Normal, being a new institution, neces- 
sarily asks for more, but not for a large amount. The 
Southern Normal University building was completed and 
turned over by the Commissioners to the trustees on the 
30th of June last, and on July 1 the university was formal] 
opened. Departments and classes have been organized, 
and the institution is in successful operation. 

These institutions are meeting the expectations of the 
friends of industrial and normal education. Their halls 
are filled with earnest, industrious students, coming from 
the rural districts and the laboring classes. 








In the Industrial University they are taught the sciences 
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as applicable | to the industrial pursuits of life. In the 
Normal universities they are trained in the art of teaching 
and are qualified to take charge of our common schools, 
The entire cost of maintaining the three institutions the 
next two years will be about $50,000 per annum. Their 
success, their character and their influence, in my opinion, 
warrant this expenditure. They merit the support and 
fostering care of the State. A failure to maintain and 
operate these institutions would be regarded by all the 
lovers of education and the friends of industrial and ner- 
mal instruction as a step backward in our civilization, 
toward barbarism. 


The history of these institutions also shows that the 
people are ever ready to take advantage of a good oppor- 
tunity when it is their right and privilege so tedo. We 
know attempts have been made to engraft “ compulsion” 
into the educational system of this State. And we further 
know that enough friends of the good old way have thus 
far been found to defeatthem. The people want no “com.. 
pulsion.” They do want greater thoroughness in all 
departments. Also less extravagance in some directions. 
To accomplish the first, efficient supervision must be had 
and the weeding out of incompetent instructors must be 
enforced. To effect the second, the ZHelipse style of school- 
house building and ornamentation must be abandoned 
and the Adapted-to-the-wants and means of the-people-style 
must be adopted. Some of the “ merely-to-show-off-at-erami- 
nation” studies must be wholly dispensed with. In short, 
our free school system must be brought up to, and down 
to, the ideal of our wisest and most judicious educators 
and then it will fully meet the wants of all without bur- 
dening or oppressing any. 

mee 


CHICAGO PRINCIPALS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 


JANUARY 9, 1875. 

The Superintendent commended principals and teachers 
for their desire to keep a pupil ina grade to which he has 
been assigned; but doubted whether it was a kindness to 
the child to permit him to remain month after month in a 
class for which he was evidently unfit. In the case of such 
pupils in 5th grade, who had been promoted from 
independent primary schools, Mr. Pickard thought it wise 
to let them drop into the 6th grade of the district or gram- 
mar school, rather than to return them to the primary 
school. 

The question arose in regard to the best method of dis- 
posing of a class of pupils composed of the refuse of 
several classes, poor material which had accumulated in 
one room or class. Several principals had found success 
in scattering such an element through as many classes as 
possible; that change of teachers and associates frequently 
produced beneficial results. The Superintendent men- 
tioned the plan pursued by a Boston principal of placing 
this element in the care of an efficient teacher, thus making 
an ungraded school of fifteen to twenty-five persons. 
This plan was recommended in schools of large size hav- 
ing extra teachers. 
could give a part of their time, if not all of it, to such | 
cases. 

The Superintendent was of opinion that pupils were | 
required, in geography, to memorize too much, and gen- 
eralize too little. He thought that lady teachers, especially | 
when compared with men teachers, failed in generalizing. | 
Too much was attempted in 5th grade oral, toomuch mem- 


It was thought that such teachers | 


orizing. In&érd — geography, this wasalso true. Itwas 
recommended that government, religion, etc., as well as 
mathematical geography, be postponed to Ist grade, and 
the 8rd grade begin with the hemispheres. A topical 
method of study was recommended, and the following 
scheme suggested : 

1. Absolute location of a country. 

2. Location with reference to our own country. 

3. Location with reference to other countries, that is, 
boundaries. 

4. Size, compared with Jllinois, or with the section to 
which it belongs, as the size of Maine compared with all 
the New England States. 

5. Surface; including mountains, rivers, etc. 

6. Soil and natural productions; and, 
what from these, industries. 

7. Population, cities, ete. 

8. Commercial relations with ourselves. 

Mr. Pickard suggested that examinations in oral should 
be conducted orally. He spoke of the superior intelligence 
of those classes in which oral had been taught orally, over 
those that had committed to memory text-book definitions. 

The Committee on Writing recommended the use of 
copy-book No. 2, in 7th grade. Action on the report was 
postponed one month. The committee also reported in 
favor of writing No. 12 twice, in third grade. No action 
taken. 

An earnest discussion took place between Messrs. 
Pickard, Hanford, Baker, Belfield, Howland, Mahony 
and Merriman, on the conduct of boys in the street, and 
their general spirit. The following statements and sug- 
gestions, among others, were advanced. That parentsseem 
to have given up their boys, as far as their moral training 
is concerned, to the schools, especially to the Sunday 
schools. That boys possess too little reverence for 
legitimate authority, or for the opinions or persons of their 
elders. Illustrations of rude conduct were given, which 
might (it was thought by some) be the reaction from the 
severe training of a generation ago, when boys removed 
their hats and girlscurisied to passers by. That the habit 
of insulting people on the street by bad language, snow- 
balls and stones, was confirmed before the children entered 
the schools. That the practice of addressing pupils by 
their surnames, rather than by their Christian names, had 
much to do with the pupils addressing adults in the same 
manner. That many parents think teachers have no 
right to reprove a child for conduct, however heinous it 
may be, outside of school premises. That much rudeness 
is due to ignorance, and lack of home culture. That an 
esprit du corps in aschool will correct many bad habits 
out of it. 


resulting some- 





Principals were requested to secure the attendance of 
|newly appointed teachers at the institute designed especi- 
jally forthem, January 30th, February 27th, March 27th and 
May 27th. 

Mr. Pierce’s drawing lessons for beginners were to 
begin January 9th, and occur every alternate Saturday. 
| Drawing lessons for more advanced teachers, January 16th, 
and every alternate Saturday. The averages of examina- 
|tion of teachers in drawing would be completed in two 
| weeks, and announced to each teacher. 


oe 


It is better to divert than to punish pupils. 
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WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A semi-annual meeting of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association was held in Madison, December 29-30th, 1874. 
There was a good attendance. 


Prof. Kerr of the State University and Prof. WINCHELL, 
of the Milwaukee High School, read papers on“ Examina- 
tions” which were both suggestive and practical. The 
method and end of examinations and the relative value of 
written and oral were considered both as to pupils in 
schools and as to those applying for certificates. Depend- 
ing too much on examinations for determining progress of 
pupils and ability of teachers was deprecated. 

Mr. Krrwan read a paper on “ County Superintendency” 
in which he advocated the improvement and not the abol- 
ishment of the system. He suggested a test of qualifica- 
tions and the payment of salaries adequate to secure suit- 
able men. Also appointment by County Boards instead 
of election by the people. 

Superintendent SEarrne and others pronounced the sys- 
tem very faulty and much in need of amendment. They 
favored the Minnesota system, which requires a County 
Superintendent to hold a State certificate of qualification 
to teach, or a State University Diploma. 

President ALBEE of the Oshkosh Normal School read a 
paper advocating the training of teachers by Normal 
schools. President Cuapin of Beloit College spoke on the 
“True Functions of a College.”” He said the aim of a col- 
lege is to impart to young minds self-knowledge, self pos- 
session, breadth of mind and a high moral and religious 
character. Heclaimed that while there had been consider- 
able modification of college courses this aim had been 
retained and was attained in the life of graduates. And 
further, that the early college, with opportunities hardly 
superior to modern high schools, and Western colleges, 
but poorly furnished, accomplished as much in fitting 
young men for life as older and better furnished institu- 
tions. He dwelt on the peculiarities in college organiza- 
tion and created quite a discussion on the control of higher 
educational institutions by sects. It was discovered that 
much can be said on both sides of the question. 

Prof. VIEBOHN read a report on the “ Educational 
Needs of the State.” He defined them to be better high 
and common schools, teachers of ability and culture, with 
adequate compensation, and freedom from sectarian bias. 
He favored cempulsory education and considerable dis- 
cussion took place on that subject. The general drift of 
the remarks were for it, theoretically, but against its prac- 
ticability in Wisconsin now. We should think it never 
would be practicable there nor anywhere else in a govern- 
ment by the people. The idea of people compelling them. 
selves to educate themselves, is preposterous. It would be 
just as sensible to talk of compelling them to exercise the 
privileges of freemen. 

Prof. WHITFORD read a paper on “ Co-Education.” He 
handled the subject advantageously and adduced facts in 
its favor. Our experience of twenty-five years has not 
taught us to doubt the propriety of co-education of the 
sexes and we know of no good reason for debarring the so- 
called weaker sex from any educational right or privilege. 
The spirit that keeps woman down in this “land of the 
free and home of the brave” is the same that elsewhere 
puts her into the harness alongside of the donkey and then 
manfully gets into the cart and rides. 





President Bascom, of the State University, delivered 
an address on “ What Not to Learn and What to Learn.” 
He offered valuable suggestions; sharply criticising the 
waste of time in learning things not worth knowing, 
learning things sure to be forgotten and things more 
easily acquired later and engaging excessively in analysis. 
He advocated the generic method of learning things. 

Prof. AVERY made a report claiming that the State is 
bound to furnish higher education free. Prof. Nortu 
made a report maintaining that the State is only under 
obligation to provide a common education, such as all 
need, free. The Association tabled both reports. 

Superintendent B. M. Reynoxips discussed problems in 
the management of graded schools, and enumerated their 
needs. 

Superintendent HENDRICKSON read a paper on “The 
Agency of Public Schools in Preventing Crime.” 

Prof. R. CoRNWALL read a paper on “Intermediate 
Schools.” He advocated the founding and supporting of 
academies of the New England style, with some aid from 
the State. President Bascom and some others opposed 
this, on the ground that such academies were too sectarian 
and interfered with the public school system by divert- 
ing interest and means, and they maintained that the 
public high and graded schools supplied their place. 

State Superintendent SEaRING read a report on “ Aca- 
demic Culture in the State System,” in which he advo- 
cated the establishment of township high schools, and 
expressed the opinion that county academies, supported 
at public expense, are not necessary. 

Superintendent CHANDLER read a paper advocating an 
advanced Normal School in connection with the State 
University, to which those elsewhere established shall be 
preparatory. 

The Secretary read a paper from Superintendent A. H. 
WELD, on ‘ The Need of Academies or Other Schools to 
fit Students for Higher Institutions.” 

The School Superintendents’ section of the Associa- 
tion was chiefly engaged in considering the defects in the 
present system of county school superintendence and the 
remedies therefor. The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That there should be a uniform system of ex- 
amination of teachers for the State; that to this end ques- 
tions should be prepared by some central authority; that 
the marking of papers written by teachers should be 
governed by certain general rules; and that each Super- 
intendent should be allowed to fix the standard of attain- 
ments for his own county, under the advice of the State 
Superintendent; and that the papers written by applicants 
should be subject to inspection by the State Superintendent. 

State Superintendent SEARING said he would enforce 
this resolution as soon as the necessary legislation and 
arrangements could be had. 

The topic, “Uniformity of Text Books,” was consid- 
ered. The result was the adoption of the following reso- 
lutions: 

Resolved, That the law should require uniformity of 
text books in schools of the same town. 

Resolved, That each town should be required to pur- 
chase the books needed for its Schools, and be allowed to 
loan them to all pupils free, or at a rental, or sell them at 
cost to the patrons of the schools. 


We perceive the Wisconsin school officers and teachers 
are not afraid to show up the wants and defects of the 
school system, and we are confident the result of their 
Association work will be satisfactory to all interested. 
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“ROOM AT’ THE TOP.” 


Under the caption “ Room at the Top,” Dr. Holland, in 
the January number of Scribner, has some very sensible 
remarks. We make a few extracts: 

* * * The first years of every man’s business or profes- 
sional life are years of education. They are intended to be, 
in the order of nature and Providence. Doors do not open 
to aman until he is prepared to enter them.* * * The 
grand mistake that young men make, during the first ten 
years of their business and professional life, is in idly 
waiting for their chance. They seem to forget, or they 
do not know, that during those ten years they enjoy the 
only leisure they will ever have. After ten years, in the 
natural cause of things, they will be absorbingly busy. 
There will then be no time for reading, culture and study. 
* * * The young physicians and the young lawyers who 
sit idly in their offices, and smoke and lounge away the 
time “waiting for something to turn up,” are by that 
cause fastening themselves for life to the lower stratum, 
where their struggle for a bare livelihood is to be perpetual. 


These remarks are pertinent to other professions besides 
those named. The education of too many teachers ceases 
when the diploma of the Normal School or the certificate 
of the examining board is obtained. There is no further 
advance except us experience compels a limited growth. 
So many teachers settle into this Rip Van Winkle lethargy 
that certain educators are said to be “ lve teachers,” to 
distinguish them, not from those who have become pupils 
in the great school of the hereafter, but from the mass of 
their co-laborers on earth. It is said that the Bourbons 
“learn nothing and forget nothing.” But some teachers 
learn nothing and forget everything. 

There is ‘‘ room at the top” in the teaching profession. 
The supply of inferior material is abundant: the need of 
teachers of ability, even in district schools, is evident to 
anyone who knows what much of the work done there is, 
and what it should be. It is true that ability to impart 
knowledge does notalways accompany scholarship. But it 
is also true that knowledge cannot be imparted unless 
possessed ; and that fine scholarship is a magnificent sup- 
porter of ability to teach. The remark of Superintendent 
PicKaRD, at the last meeting of the Chicago Principals’ 
Association, that “lady teachers, when compared with 
men, are deficient in the power of generalizing,” and that, 
as a result, too much memorizing is required of the pupils, 
if true, is true only because lady teachers are generally 
satisfied with an inferior intellectual culture. (Please, 
ladies, notice the word generally.) Deficiency in the power 
of generalizing can be affirmed of the man, equally with 
the woman, who permits a stunting of his mental growth. 
“This power,” says President Porter, ‘can be developed 
but slowly. It is not till the work of disciplinary, or even 
of professional education is completed, that the pupil can 
ordinarily master and manipulate either abstract prin- 
ciples or highly generalized formulas.” The education 
of many teachers, both male and female, is not sufficient 
to develop this power; and if the Chicago ladies possess 
it in an inferior degree, it is because they have permitted 
the demands of fashion, society, etc., tointerfere too much 
with the cultivation of the mental faculties. 

We occasionally meet a man teacher whose appoint- 
ment to a principalship would keep any Superintendent 
awake o’nights. Not long ago we were talking with one, 
for whose education Yankee land is not responsible. Like 





many foreigners, he could see but little good in the land 
of his adoption, and was commenting upon the inferiority of 
American text books. “Forinstance,” he exclaimed, “what 
ridiculous definitions! The book which I am compelled 
to use in my classes defines the reciprocal of a quantity to 
be ‘unity divided by that quantity ;’ and we all know that 
the reciprocal of a number is the number turned upside 
down, the reciprocal of 25 being 3!” “Is the reciprocal 
of 8,” we enquired, “8 turned upside down?” “ Oh, no;” 
was the complacent reply ; “ every integer may be regarded 
as divided by one; thus 8=$; and 4% turned upside 
down is 4%.” Yet this man is the teacher of arithmetic in 
an institution which despises the humble name of school. 

Another. A man is teaching a class of boys to add 44 
and 14. He tells them to “multiply across; 2times 12, 
and 8 times 18, 2+8=10; 48=5¢.” We humbly ask if 
there be no shorter method; and are told “ No, because 
cancellation cannot be used here.” Availing ourself of 
the opportunity thus presented, we inquire into the nature 
and uses of cancellation; but call forth such a farrago ot 
“goes in,” ‘don’t go,” “strike out,” etc., that we rather 
hastily return to our fractions, and ask the reason of “* mul- 
tiplying across.” We are told that he “always does it that 
way ; it is much easierto remember than the rule given in 
the book.” We listened in vain for any philosophy of the 
process; compliance with directions was deemed suf- 
ficient. 

There is a general regret concerning the character of 
the instruction given in our Normal schools, a regret that 
so much of it is academic, or purely elementary, and so 
little of it professional. The justness of the complaint is 
recognized in some cities by raising the standard of ad- 
mission to their Normal schools. And yet, a too exalted 
standard would exclude many whose limited means pre- 
clude the possibility ofan extended course, who frequently 
become admirable teachers. But these are they who are 
not content with the meagre attainments of the Normal 
graduate. The surplus of their scanty salaries is em- 
ployed in making good, as far as possible, the deficiencies 
of early training. Such teachers, young, enthusiastic, 
docile, observant, ambitious, are welcome and valuable 
additions toa corps. Far more precious are they, not- 
withstanding their inexperience and frequent blunders, 
than the teacher of ‘“ many years’ experience ”’ who comes 
laden with certificates and recommendations, but with a 
mind as stagnant as the Dead Sea, untractable, conceited, 
clinging to ideas and methods long ago exploded, a 
thorn in the side of any one with the interest of the school 
at heart. 


There is “room at the top.” 
aaah NN ata 


TRIBUTE OF REsPEcT.—The Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, December 30th, 1874, held a memorial meet- 
ing on the demise of Miron B. Hopxrns, late State 
Superintendent of Public Schools. Mr. J. H. SMart, his 
successor in office, delivered a eulogy on his life and 
character, and the Rev. C. 8. Bureess read a biograph- 
ical sketch, in which he said of the deceased: 


The establishment of the County Superintendent system 
and his ruling favorable to the admittance of the colored 
children to the public schools were the two great acts of 
his official career. 


snippit 
Be kind to all and they will love you. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS. 
DRAWING IY ITS RELATION TO FINE ART. 
THIRD PAPER. 
\ 


We are now to consider some of the relations that draw- 
ing, when taught in the public schools with a view to 
the most direct industrial results, bears to fine art — to 
painting and to sculpture. At the outset, however, it 
may be stated, and we shall, upon investigation, find the 
statement true, that drawing of this character forms the 
very best introduction to the study of fine art— pure and 
simple. 

In the practice of all art there is need of a quick and 
discriminating eye, and of a hand that can execute with 
rapidity and precision. Not only in portraiture do the 
painter and sculptor need these in order-to reproduce the 
effect at any particular moment before it is destroyed by 
an inevitable change in position or expression on the part 
of the sitter; but they need them also in their ideal pro- 
ductions, since they then work from living models. The 
painter or sculptor who fails, when his subject is the 
human figure, to make his first few strokes rapid and 





intelligent, can never count upon a large degree of suc- | 


cess. He must be able to catch and fix each fleeting 
effect, if he desires, and out of all to produce one har- 
monious result. The same is true of the landscape or 
marine painter, who has to contend with ever-changing 
light and shade. 

From the outset and continuously drawing trains both 
the hand and the eye. Advancing beyond pure outline, it 
deals with the fixed light and shade of the model and the 
cast. Until one has learned to handle light and shade 
that are fixed, it is not best for him to attempt to handle the 
transitory light and shade of nature. Again, in drawing 
first from flat copies and then from the cast, the learner 
deals with expression that is fixed, and so he has time for 
studying it carefully before attempting to reproduce it. 
Unless he can reproduce expression that is fixed, it is not 
well for him to attempt to render, either on canvas or in 
clay, the expression of the ever-changing human coun- 
tenance. 

But it may be objected that drawing in the public 
schools for industrial purposes should not embrace light 
and shade and work from the cast. Those, however, best 
qualified to judge, say it should in its more advanced 
stages, but not in the earlier. 

It will be seen that fine art demands that the learner 
should, from the beginning, aim at rapid execution; that 
he should never sacrifice spirit to slow, laborious finish. 
But how often the very reverse is insisted upon in the 
early practice of drawing. 

In fine art a vast deal depends upon proportion. The 
eye, therefore, must be trained to an appreciation of this, 
and the mind must be instructed in its laws. Drawing, in 
its very earliest stages, deals with proportion ; and in designs 
for the simplest objects even, as foraspoon, must be as much 








difference between fine art and art applied simply to in- 
dustrial purposes. That is, to shaping the forms of useful 
objects and the ornament with which they are decorated. 
A product of fine art, as a painting or a statue, exists 
for itself alone. It is an independent construction. Care 
must be taken to make the surroundings such that they 
will help to display the painting or statue to the best 
advantage. <A product of decorative art that is an orna- 
ment, does not exist for itself. Its business is to adorn an 
object which has been created for some useful purpose, 
making that object more beautiful than it otherwise 
would be. Hence an ornament is an accessory; it must 
be adapted to the object it is intended to adorn. Yeta 
product of fine art and a product of decorative art have 
much in common. They must both possess symmetry, 
breadth, repose, contrast of line, of light and shade. 

Now, drawing for industrial purposes in the public 
schools must deal with all of these things, and in its 
earlier stages, too. For one must learn, when drawing in 
a proper manner, what it is that constitutes beauty both 
in the inherent form of an object and in the applied 
decoration. More than this, he must go to nature as the 
source from which all the principles of design, both in- 
dustrial and fine art, have been derived. Natural forms 
he need not draw for the purpose of acquiring a definite 
understanding of these principles. If he observes these 
forms and compares what they teach with his drawings 
for industrial purposes, it is sufficient. Thus the princi- 
ples of design and of taste, learned in connection with 
drawing for industrial purposes, lead directly to an in- 
telligent comprehension and successful practice of fine art. 

We will here mentiontwo more things that are acquired 
in connection with drawing, and are of great service in 
fine art—the principles of perspective and the ability to 
‘““see in space,” to realize a form by an effort of the im- 
agination. The painter can do no accurate work without 
a knowledge of the principles of perspective and of fore- 
shortening; and both he and the sculptor, but especially 
the latter, should be able to realize solid forms by an ef- 
fort of the imagination. Now, drawing begins with lines, 
or one dimension; advances to surface, or two dimensions, 
with design; lastly, it comes to the solid, or length, breadth 
and- thickness, involving perspective and imagination. 
In dealing with the solid, it takes first, if it proceeds 
properly, geometrical forms, because of their simplicity 
and because all natural and artificial objects are based 
upon geometrical forms. Thus we come, in a logical 
way, to drawing from nature, not by beginning with in- 
tricate natural forms, but with geometrical forms, upon 
which nature herself rests. From simple geometrical 
forms we advance to the severely symmetrical forms of 
decorative art. So far all is purely industrial; yet all is 
of value to fine art. Lastly we come to the cast, and then 
to nature with all her deviations of detail from the rigidity 
of geometrical and symmetrical forms. 

The position taken in this paper, that the surest road to 
success in fine art, is thrqugh a severe training in elemen- 


regarded, if we would have it beautiful, as in making an|tary drawing, might be abundantly sustained by historical 
ideal statue, ora design foracathedral. Nothing in bad pro- | illustrations and by the concurring opinions of many of 


portion can be beautiful. 


Thus drawing, especially when |the great masters. 


One of the very first of American 


united with designing, as it is by Mr. Smith even in his Pri- | sculptors said to me, a few months ago, as we were looking 
mary course, acquaints the learner with the laws of propor- over Mr. Smith’s drawing books: “ this instruction lies at 
tion and with their application. In this matter there is no |the very foundation of my art, it isthe right beginning.” 
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In conclusion it may be added that we can have no fine 
art, truly American and worthy of the name, unless we 
first have a public taste capable of appreciating such art, 
therefore willing to pay for it, and unwilling to pay for 
anything else. Given a public taste so ignorant as to put 
up with mere daubs of color and awkward lumps of 
marble and bronze, and artists will rest content to do 
cheap work instead of faithfully qualifying themselves 
for the highest achievements. This they will do, not 
through premeditated malice, but simply through the in- 
fluence of their surroundings. Just as fast as public taste 
rises, and no faster, will fine art develop in America. 
And there is no way for developing public taste to be com- 
pared with the right study of drawing in the public schools, 
since drawing deals with form, the foundation of all art. 

—C. B. Stetson. 


USES, METHODS AND RESULTS OF THE STUDY 
iA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Paper read before the Illinois State Teachers’ Association at 
Chicago, by E.uiot Wuirerxe, of Bunker Hill Seminary. 





In the Golden Age, before the “ fall,” the first science 
studied by Adam, while yet a sinless being enjoying unin- 
terrupted communion with his Maker, was Zoology. 

God himsclf was the teacher; for, in Gen. 2, 19 and 20, 
we read: 

And out of the ground the Lord God formed every beast 
of the field and every fowl of the air, and brought them 
unto Adam to see what he would call them; and whatso- 


ever Adam called every living creature, that was the name 
thereof. 


And Adam gave names to all cattle and to the fowl of 
the air and to every beast of the field, etc. 

From this brief account we may learn something of the 
method pursued. 

Did God give to Adam an accurate list of the names of 
all animals and ask him to memorize them ? 

Did he pour into his mind a great amount of valuable 
information in regard to the characteristics, habits, and 
curious peculiarities of the multitudinous tribes of ani- 
mate nature ? 

We are told by the sacred record that He brought them 
to Adam fo see what he would call them. 

Evidently in order to give them names to any purpose, 
names whic: he could himself remember or transmit to 
another, he must have studied their characteristics atten- 
tively; so we conclude that the method pursued was pre- 
cisely that which, after 6,000 years, fallen human nature, 
struggling back toward its high ideal, has found to be 
wisest, viz.: that the student should study the objects for 
himself until able to point out their characteristics, and 
identify them. ; 

Had Adam and Eve resisted the tempter, normal schools 
for teachers would have been unnecessary, for none but 
“normal” methods would ever have been practiced. But 
when humanity came under the dominivn of sin it lost its 
intellectual as well as its moral estate. 

Let us call up before our minds a picture of the animal 
kingdom; possibly the scene may not be very much unlike 
the grand procession that moved before Adam’s gaze in far- 
off Eden. ‘ 

Here come a troop, galloping over the plain, full of 
strength and beauty; next a growliny pack with savage teeth 
and sharp claws fawn before us,—perpetual symbol of the 








subjection of animals tov man,—while yonder méld-eyed 
herd, disturbed by the barking, lift uneasily their horn- 
crowned heads. 

In the distance are seen several huge unwieldly forms, 
supported on four great columns of flesh, gathering their 
food by means of a single muscular arm with only one finger ; 
and now, as perchance they seem to scent approaching 
danger, they elevate this unique organ several feet into the 
air. 

A sudden stealthy bound, a moan of anguish, and a 
striped creature, combining singular beauty and ferocity 
carries to its lair, held firmly between its jaws, a hand- 
some, timid-looking animal with high branching horns. 

A sharp hiss,—and we start back from the uplifted head 
of a being entirely without legs, but its bright scaly form 
is capable of a rapid, sinuous motion, and its whole aspect 
is a combination of fascination and horror. 


Walking through the fields, we are charmed by the sweet 
songs of a variety of feathered animals, whose every move- 
ment, whether swinging upon the branches, or circling 
away in the blue air, is full of harmony and grace. 

As we approach a river, a sudden plunge startles us and 
a hoarse croak from the invisible hiding place of our 
amphibious friend seems to say, “ No, you don’t.” 

Looking into the water, we perceive numerous kinds of 
animals, with fins instead of limbs, darting about with 
surprising swiftness. 

Bending forward, we discover adhering to the smooth 
surface of a stone, a soft, shapeless substance surmounted 
by a curiously coiled shell. Its almost imperceptible 
motion shows that it, too, is a living being. 

Returning from the water, we step aside from the path 
to avoid crushing a repulsive, hairy thing that crawls 
slowly and wearily along, and disturb from its resting 
place upon a flower, a beautiful creature with two pairs of 
highly ornamented wings, which flits before us with an 
uncertain zigzag motion, that usually carries it safe beyond 
our eager grasp. . 

Do you weary with the ever shifting, never ending 
panorama? 

Think of the unnumbered multitudes of different kinds 
of animals that the Creator has made, each possessing its 
own curious adaptations, and having its own function to 
fulfil in the economy of nature! 

There are said to be not less than 100,000 species in the 
single sub-order of beetles. 

Of the larger animals the number is not so great, but of 
the smaller it may be even greater, so that doubtless there 
are more than a million species, most of which have not 
yet been described. 

Should one attempt to study these numberless species 
separately, he would not only inevitably fail to acquire any 
general knowledge of the animal kingdom, but would soon 
be overwhelmed by details, lost amid riches of his own 
gathering. 

We can conceive that a man might master the descrip- 
tion of a hundred or even five hundred species, but what 
are they among so many ? 

Must we then abandon the attempt as impossible for the 
human intellect, or is there some method by which we may 
conquer the difficulty ? 

Yes, there is a simple and complete solution of the pro- 
blem, but before discussing it, let us put ourselves in the 
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place of those in earlier times to whom the solution was 
unknown, that we may better understand the slow advances 
by which the key was discovered, and more fully appreciate 
the !abors of those through whose far-reaching intellects 
and patient toil, the result has been partially accomplished. 

After the ‘fall,’ men appear to have made but little 
progress in the science of Zoology for many thousand 
years. 

The book of Job contains a few apt and poetical descrip- 
tions; so also do the writings of Solomon, who added to 
his other wisdom an extensive knowledge of Botany and 
Zoology, but unfortunately, his scéentific writings have not 
been preserved. 

Outside the Bible, we have no authentic record of what 
was accomplished by the human race until nearly 4,000 
years, or two-thirds of the whole time from the creation to 
now had elapsed. 

This immense period is the land of fable, conjecture, 
darkness. 

The first great master of the science of whose writings 
any portion has been preserved was Aristotle, the celebrated 
Grecian philosopher. The amount of labor he performed 


is almost incredible. Better known for his treatises on | 


Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics, he yet found time to 


put on record, an account of accurate observations of mul- | 


titudes of the forms of animal life. 

The brightness of his light shines across the dark waste 
of the Middle Ages and comes even to us; for recent inves- 
tigations prove that he possessed correct information in 
regard to many points which were not understood by nat- 
uralists fifty years ago. 

Yet what he did was but little more than to gather dis- 


connected facts; his attempts at classifying would make a 


school boy of the present laugh. 

From Aristotle to Liunzeus, the history of our science is 
a blank; but, for the past hundred years, its progress has 
been inconceivably rapid. A constantly increasing multi- 


tude of observers are busy collecting facts, which are | 


studied, arranged, and slowly put together into a grand and 
complete classification by those master minds who are 
gifted with a genius for generalization, such as Van Baer, 
Cuvier, AGAssIz. 


Had we time, it would be exceedingly interesting and 
profitable to trace out through its many windings and mis- 
takes, the development of a correct apprehension of the 
principles of classification. 

Into how many and what grades of division should the 
animal kingdom be divided ? 

Are there natural divisions and subdivisions, each 
marked by appropriate characteristios? Or is the whole 
matter purely arbitrary, so that one man may divide into 
groups, based on one set of characteristics and another in 
a different way ? 

In other words, is the object of our study the work of a 
Great Designer who has impressed upon all his creatures 
fixed characteristics, or is it an evolution guided only by the 
blind unreasoning laws of nature, and composed of divi- 
sions having no fixed and unvarying characteristics, but 
taking on such as may be impressed upon them by their 


fishes; while another, with egual propriety, examining 
their anatomy and the general method in which the plan 
of structure is executed, should put bats and whales into 
the class mammals along with men, horses, cattle, etc. 
May one subdivide the branch vertebrates into éwo grand 
divisions, warm-blooded and cold-blooded, according to the 
|number of divisions of the heart, another into five or even 
| eight classes, based on less general characteristics, such as 
| production of eggs or living young, possession of gills or 
| lungs, kind of cuticle, etc. ? 
| Should plant-eaters be grouped together into one order 
|as herbivora or into two, pashydermata and ruminantia? 
| Should that group of insects called lepidaptera be con- 
| sidered as an order, distinguished from all others by proper 
ordinal characteristics, or as merely a convenient subdi- 
| Vision of the order of insects, and not entitled to a 
;place in a perfectly natural and scientific scheme of 
classification ? 





lf we accept the theory that all animals can be classified 
in one and only one natural way, how many grades of sub- 
{division should there be and what are the proper charac- 
‘teristics of each ? 
| These questions, many of which are yet unanswered, 

reveal at once, the interest and the difficulty of our science. 

As already intimated, classification is the basis of all 
|true progress in Zoology, and this is why this study, if 
rightly pursued, exerts so potent an influence upon methods 
of study and teaching in other branches; for the teacher 
| who has partially apprehended, and entered into the spirit 
of the beautiful harmony that prevails in the seemingly 
| confused relations of the various kinds of animals, will be 
'very likely to apply the same method in other branches. 
Science is classified knowledge and the highest function 
| of the teacher, as a guide in the acquirement of knowledge, 
/is to lead the mind of the pupil to see things in their 
proper proportions and real relations, in other words, to 
| classify scientifically. 

How often has the faithful teacher been puzzled to find 
that the facts, once thoroughly understood by his class, 
‘have passed from their recollection, like water through a 
| sieve! 

Only repeated reviews, renewing the impression on the 
physical structure of the brain again and again, can secure 
a permanent result. 

The study of Zoology leads us to see how this may be 
}accomplished without consuming an undue amount of 
| time. 

Suppose we are studying birds, with a view to gaining a 
| general knowledge of the whole class. On successive days 
‘the advance lessons include the characteristics and classi- 
| fication of the successive orders or families. Each day we 
| have various members of the class write out upon the black- 

board a classified statement of what has been learned in 
| regard to each order. 

This exercise occupies but a few minutes, and by con- 
tinued repetition, serves to impress indelibly upon the 
| mind, the chief facts in their proper connection. 

How easy and natural to apply the same method to other 
| branches! 


surroundings, and capable of changing with a change of! To Grammar, with its parts of speech and their proper- 


conditions ? 
For example, one observer looking at one set ot charac- 
teristics, might classify bats with birds, and whales with 


| ties and inflections, etc. 
| To United States History, with its eras of discovery, 
, settlement, and wars. 
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To the Constitution, with its various departments of gov- 
ernment, their powers, limitations, etc. 

In short, to every branch we teach. 

This method, if we lead the student on to make his own 
classifications, arouses his attention, develops his reason- 
ing powers, and reaches the intellect through the eye and 
the hand as well as the ear. 

The teacher who wishes to understand the true plan of 
the animal kingdom, can find valuable aid in the “‘ Essay 
on Classification,” and “ Methods of Study in Natural 
History,” by AGassiz. 

Although his basis of classification is not accepted by 
all, yet it is generally accepted as more probable than any 
other, and while it may fail to contain the WHOLE TRUTH, 
or even to be wholly true, it is undoubtedly a long step 
toward the truth. 

Such as it is, let us consider it brietly, to see how far we 
are prepared to apprehend the simplicity and order it 
evolves from the apparent chaos of animal life. 

It teaches that the Creator is a God of order; that his 


works are the expression of his ideas; that all sentient), 


beings are constructed upon a few simple plans of struc- 
ture; that the various sub-divisions are modifications of 
these plans, each sub-division of the same rank being 
marked by characteristics of egual value; and that, while 
we study these, we do with our minds follow out and dis- 
cover the ideas that had their first existence in the mind of 
God. 

Possession of a nervous system seems to be the most 
essential characteristic of animals, hence the plan of struc- 
ture of the nervous system is the most appropriate pecu- 
liarity by which we may divide the animal kingdom into 
its grand divisions or branches. 

1st. Vertebrates,—plan of structure, a cerebro-spinal 
nervous system, with skull and vertebral column to cor- 
respond, including men, mice, monkeys, birds, beasts, bats, 
serpents, fish, etc. 

2nd. Articulates,—plan of structure, a succession of 
nervous centers or ganglia, connected by commissures; 
hard parts, external and composed of a succession of 
joints correspondent to the ganglia. 

In the lower forms, the separate joints are so far supplied 
with all the necessary vital organs, heart, stomach and 
ganglion, or little brain, that they may be divided without 
causing death. ‘ 

Doubtless many have noticed that when some kinds of 
worms are accidentally cut into parts, each part crawls off 
and sets up a separate existence. 

In addition to worms, this branch comprises crabs, lob- 
sters, bees, flies, moths, bugs, spiders, etc. 

3rd. Molluscs,—structure, three or more ganglia, not in a 
line or circle, soft bodies, hard parts, if any, an external 
shell. 

They include oysters, clams, snails, slugs, polyzoa, etc. 

4th. Radiates,—structure, a nervous ring, connecting gan- 
glia arranged around a vertical axis, from which radiate 
the parts like the spokes from the hub of a wheel. 

They embrace, star-fish, jelly-fish, coral animals, etc. 

5th. There remain multitudes of minute animals for 
which no general plan of structure has yet been developed 
by those who are studying*hem. 

Each branch is divided into classes, characterized by 
the ways and means by which the plan of structure is executed. 





Thus vertebrates are divided into 

1st. Mammals, including men, monkeys, cattle, dogs, 
squirrels, bats, etc., all warm-blooded with four divisions 
of the heart, and producing young alive and nourishing 
them with milk. 

2nd. Birds, warm-blooded, oviparous, feathered animals 
organized for flight. 

All the birdish characteristics are possessed equally by 
every bird, and may be perceived and studied in any order 
or species, in a goose or hen as well as in an eagle or 
robin. 

3rd. Reptiles, such as turtles, snakes, lizards and croco- 
diles, characterized by scaly skin, three divisions of heart, 
young produced by eggs, etc. 

4th. Batrachians, including frogs, toads and salaman- 
ders. They have two divisions of the heart and a smooth 
skin, and their young undergo a metamorphosis, breath. 
ing first by gills and afterward by lungs. 

5th. Fishes, which are scaly, oviparous, gill-breathing 
animals, with fins instead of limbs. 

Each class is divided into orders marked by character- 
istics pertaining to complications of structure, e. g., Mammals 
include the bémana, having ihe two anterior limbs modified 
soas to act as hands; pedimana, having all four limbs 
constructed with opposable thumbs so as to be used partly 
as hands and partly as feet. 

Here we may see clearly what is meant by “complication 
of structure.” In the pedimana, or order of monkeys, the 
Sour limbs are alike, and may be used both as hands and 
as feet, while the b¢mana, or men, have the two anterior limbs 
specialized in structure so as to be used as hands only; 
evidently the latter are more complicated in structure and 
higher in the scale of being than the former. 


Another order, carnivora, includes cats, dogs, bears, 
seals, etc.; their complication of structure consists in 
sharp teeth and claws, fitted to their flesh eating habits. 

Chetroptera, or bats, somewhat resembling mice in other 
respects, have their anterior limbs complicated so as to fit 
them for flying. 

Family characteristics are those that pertain to form, 
motion, voice. 

Among the families of the carnivora are found the feli- 
de, lions, tigers, cats, etc., distinguished by retractile 
claws, lithe, supple forms, fitted to catch their prey with a 
spring; and caniade, dogs, wolves, foxes, etc. having 
stouter, less agile frames suited to catching their prey by 
running. 

Among the herbivora are the cervide, deer, moose, etc., 
possessing solid, deciduous horns; antelopide, cattle, 
sheep, buffaloes, antelopes, etc., armed with hollow horns; 
and elephantide, which always carry a trunk about with 
them. 

Generic characteristics are such as pertain to details of 
structure. 

The last family mentioned affords a good illustration. 
The genus elephas has broad, flat, molar teeth, crossed 
transversely by oblique ridges, while the genus mastodon 
had teeth of a similar shape, but crowned by conical pro- 
jections. 

Specific characteristics are such as pertain to size, color, 
ornamentation, etc. e. g., the leopards’ spots, the ears and 
tufted tail of the ass, the stripes of the zebra, etc. 

We have seen that naturalists are not agreed as to the 
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precise value of class characteristics; much less are the 
limits of the lower divisions into orders, families, genera, 
and species well ascertained. 

A path has been blazed through the hitherto trackless 
wilderness; many years must elapse before the devotees 
of science can, by persevering labor, build a plain, broad 
highway upon which future students may travel to possess 
the country. 

The utility of the study of Zoology, though usually 
acknowledged in a very general and indefinite way, is 
openly questioned by some, and in their hearts, the ma- 
jority do not appreciate its importance. 

In our schools and colleges, years of study are devoted 
to the dry details of Arithmetic, Geography and Grammar. 

In Arithmetic, often, some series of text-books is used so 
progressive in its nature that it progresses from one volume 
to another, piling up examples, Ossa upon Pelion, until 
there is little hope that any time will be left the average 
student to form a practical acquaintance with the great 
world of organic existence with which he must necessarily 
have such intimate relations through all his life. 

In this matter let us “not love Caesar less, but Rome 
more.” 

We do not advocate a less thorough knowledge of the 
principles involved in the branches now taught, but that, 
by improved methods of study and teaching and by cutting 
off considerable superfluous matter, time may be gained 
for those other branches whose value is now so little 
understood. 

Compute, if you can, the damage to grains and fruits in 
a single year resulting from the depredations of injurious 
insects. 

It is known to men of science that much of this could 
be avoided by encouraging the presence of certain kinds 
of birds; but in this free country such a thing cannot be 
done, until the mass of the people are educated up to the 
point of perceiving its necessity. 

Moreover, if our farmers and their sons with their habits 
of keen observation and araple opportunities, only knew 
how to observe and study the development of their insect 
foes, how speedily might we expect that easy and certain 
methods for their repression or extermination would be 
discovered ! 

Let it be announced that an English army is on its way 
through the Canadas to invade our natural boundaries, 
and how swiftly would an army gather upon the frontiers 
furnished with a wonderful equipment of appliances for 
destroying human foes. 

Their every movement would be watched from balloons. 
Invulnerable monitors would cut off their communications 
with home by sea, and Yankee ingenuity would not sleep 
until some new and terrible machine of war should be 
brought to bear upon them, and they would be utterly 
annihilated. 





But when the newspapers announce that such apparently | 
insignificant enemies as grasshoppers have commenced | 
their devastations, we fold our hands and do nothing ; | 
county after county, even whole States may be rendered as | 
desolate as a desert, we are powerless to resist. Nothing | 
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something of the principles of embriology and would in- 
stitute a series of scientific experiments, instead of follow- 
ing the present hap-hazard plan! 

The educational infiuence of this branch upon methods 
of study in other branches has already been discussed. 

Above all these practical considerations, and more 
potent in its influence upon the true student, is that en- 
nobling and divinely implanted desire of the human soul 
to know truth for its own sake. 

This it is that impels those who make great discoveries 
in every branch of human knowledge. 

Our life upon earth is to be passed in the midst of count- 
less multitudes of beings to whom we are more or less 
closely allied in our bodily structure. 

We are dependent upon them for many of the comforts 
and even necessaries of life. 

We are exposed in many ways to injury on account 
of the presence of some of them. 

They possess wonderful adaptions to their respective 
conditions of existence, well calculated to impress us with 
the infinite power and wisdom of their Creator. 

They are arranged in grand divisions and subdivisions 
marked by appropriate characteristics indicative of a 
unity of plan that could only proceed from one Supreme 
mind. 

Are not these considerations cnough to inspire us to 
lay aside the follies of fashion, the countless amusements 
devised to kill time and to devote our leisure to this beau- 
tiful study in imitation of the greatest teacher of the nine- 
teenth century. Some men live three score years and ten, 
or less, others are immortal. 


Of all the countless myriads that have existed upon the 
earth, how few names have come down to us! And fewer 
still are those whose influence and example abide to bless 
mankind. 

The story of AGAssiz’s life is familiar to all and need not 
be rehearsed. 

Let us rather consider with attention the qualities which 
gave him his greatness. 

Many men have made a specialty of collecting speci- 
mens and making special studies in Natural History, why 
is it that both hemispheres esteem this one man so much 
above all others? 

Princes and people, learned and unlearned, the ancient 
and proud institutions of Europe, glorious with a history 
that rung back a thousand years, and the new-fledged 
Academy of the new world whose work lies wholly in the 
future—all alike feel that they do themselves honor in 
honoring AGASsIz. 

The great secret is that his studies stopped not with the 
dry details of facts. 

His searching and comprehensive mind fertilized with 
thought the facts. discovered linking together with the 
golden thread of theory, until he could read in them the 
great thoughts of God. 

He studied star fish and other echinoderms, not to delight 
himself with their wonderful beauty and finely finished 
structure, but in order to establish for the first time the 
true principles of a natural classification of the animal 


is done, nothing attempted, but to send relief to the suf- | kingdom. 


ferers in this one-sided war. 


Unlike the popular scientists.of to-day, AGass1z believed 


In the raising of domestic animals, what important | nature to be the work of a personal Creator, and to him, 
results might be reached, if our stock-breeders understood | classification meant, not an arbitrary system devised for 
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convenience of description, but a tracing out, by human 
minds, of ideas which had existed in the Divine mind be- 
fore they found expression in the forms of animated 
nature. 

He studied fossil shells that he might understand the 
distribution of species in past ages. Fossil fish, to ascer- 
tain their relation to the embryonic form of existing animals 
—a matter of great importance in classification. 

For a similar purpose were made his elaborate studies 
in the oology and embryology of turtles. 

Probably he had no equal in knowledge of the forma- 
tion of eggs and development of embryos, yet he regarded 
this field of investigation as almost entirely unexplored, 
and considered that those would-be philosophers who 
think, that in natural selection, they have a principle 
capable of explaining the creation of the present order of 
nature, without the interposition of a creator, would be 
much better employed in observing how animal life 
actually dves develop than in spinning their spider web 
theories as to how ¢t might be done. 

His theory of universal glacialization is now generally 
accepted, at least so far as the northern hemisphere is con- 
cerned and carries with it some pretty important conclu- 
sions in regard to the possibility of a progressive develop- 
ment of our fawna and especially of our flora from those 
existing prior to the glacial period. 

As a teacher his well known peculiarity was to set his 
students at work to find out facts for themselves; making 
it a rule not to tell them anything they could find out. 

This was the great excellence of AGAsstz’s method. It 
is the fundamental principle of all true teaching’and has 
characterized all great teachers from Socrates to AGAssiz. 

It is the function of the teacher to direct, aid, encourage. 

He may guide but must not carry his pupils. 

Art has constructed a railroad to the very summit of 
Mt. Washington, but the hill of science can never be 
sealed in such a manner. 

Education is not a filling in process, but a drawing out 
of the faculties, and that they may be developed they 
must be used. 

There is no “royal road to learning.” Money cannot 
buy an education, and I am glad of it. Faithful, hard 
work is the only road, und they who are to be the leaders of 
society a generation hence must travel that road. 

We go through the world blind to its beauties, “ having 
eyes, we see not.” AGASSIZ was preeminently the leader 
in the great educational movement, which is revolution- 
izing school methods and leading the fortunate youth of 
the present to perceive the wondrous harmonies that per- 
vade creation. 

The greatest discoveries are often the simplest. AGAssiz 
had no wonderful secret to impart to those who came to 
him to learn to study and teach. 

His method was very simple; probably very nearly the 
sume as pursued by many teachers in Illinois. 

Each member of the class is supplied with a specimen 
of the species, genus, order, or branch which constitutes 
the subject of the lesson. 

Thus, with a page of the great book of nature open 
before him, the pupil recites what he has learned by 





actual observation, and then receives suggestions and is} 


stimulated by questions which he may be called upon to 
answer at the next recitation. 





sense way of studying objects should, to a large extent, be 
substituted for the dry, blind memorizing of text-book 
statements, which are often incorrect; but the practice 
that prevails renders it unnecessary to apologize for urg- 
ing this subject. 

We often know better than we do in other matters as well 
asin morals and religion. The interest and zeal that will 
be excited in both teachers and pupils by a natural 
method of studying nature must be seen and felt in order 
to be understood. Words cannot describe it. AGAssiz’s 
whole life was consecrated to bringing to light the truths 
of nature and developing the true method of teaching. 

So great was his popularity that he might have received 
hundreds of dollars per night in the lecture field; but he 
preferred to take a few teachers away from the busy 
haunts of men, into the very bosom of nature, and there 
upon Penikese Island, amid the varied profusion of ma- 
rine life, without money and without price, lecture, teach, 
and converse familiarly with those through whom he 
hoped to reach and influence the teachers of the country. 

There are few of that fortunate number but will always 
remember the summer vacation of ’73 as a bright oasis in 
their lives, if not as a new era in their methods of study 
and teaching, for to many it was like a new revelation of 
nature. 

AGAS8siz was a poor man. He began to form his mu- 
seum with no resource but his small salary of $1500, and 
always dependent chiefly upon the gifts of his friends to 
carry forward the enterprise, and these have been liberal 
indeed, for during his last year he had $100,000 to 
expend. 

But while he gladly gave himself to the cause of edu- 
cation, he by no means encouraged the idea that teachers 
should not be well paid. 

He recognized and insisted upon the fact that it requires 
a large expenditure to fit for the business and a constant 
and endless expense to keep up with the times, and that 
consequently teachers ought to demand much higher pay 
than they usually receive. 

He also urged another point as essential to professional 
success; that teachers should not be overworked and 
should not attempt to teach what they do not thoroughly 
know. 

To carry out these things would require a great change 
in school directors and tax-payers, but it ought to be done. 
There are costly follies and extravagancies enough, both 
in public and private affairs, which, if cut off, would 
furnish the means to pay teachers properly. 

Doubtless many teachers are paid, all they can, with 
their present ability, earn, but many are under-paid, and 
it is a duty that the really good teacher owes to himself 
or herself, to his fellow teachers and to society, to refuse 
to work except for a fair compensation. 

Many towns in this State, with palatial school buildings, 
are attempting to procure work that ought to be worth 
$2000 per year for $700 or $800, and work that ought to 
be worth $1000, for less than $400. 

It is about time to abandon the ridiculous notion that 
teachers are a kind of missionaries who should work for 
nothing and board themselves, or, perhaps, board around. 

They ought to be missionaries indeed, but, in this age 
of improvement, efficient work cannot be done without 
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proper and continuous preparation, and this takes time 
and money and a great deal of both. 

Again, while his life was devoted to natural science, he 
did not despise the classics. He himself had a thorough 
classical training, and owed to it much of his success as 
a lecturer and thinker. 


In regard to co-education, his views were in harmony 
with those of advanced educators. He said that in es- 
tablishing the school at Penikese, many questions had to 
be determined, one of which was the admission or rejec- 
tion of ladies. Now there were gentlemen for whose 
opinion he had a very great respect, and whose views 
upon this subject he did not know, therefore he did not 
ask them, but settled it himself; consequently, of the fifty 
admitted, seventeen were ladies. 

During the first week occurred an event which perhaps 
furnished him with an opportunity to give an object lesson 
in school discipline; at any rate, it showed clearly his 
views of the matter. 

There had been admitted several young men yet in 
college at Harvard or Amherst, and imbued with the 
foolish notions and prejudices of eastern colleges in re- 
gard to co-education and college discipline. 

One night, after all had retired, these collegians, 
thoughtlessly carrying out the things in which they had 
been educated, created an unusual disturbance, calculated 
to render the ladies decidedly uncomfortable. 


On the second morning thereafter, at breakfast, AGAssiz 
rose and said that five young men had shown themselves unfit 
to share the privileges of the school, and in one hour a boat 
would be ready to convey them from the island. 

The announcement fell like a thunderbolt from a clear 
sky. Then was there hurrying to and fro; for, while few 
favored the disgraceful outrage that had been perpetrated, 
many, including some college professors, who were present 
as students, were so possessed with the traditions of col- 
lege life, that they could not at once appreciate the posi- 
tion. 

Petitions, arguments and promises could not prevail. 
The young men went, never to return, and not another 
ungentlemanly act occurred upon the island. 

How simple will college and school discipline become, 
when teachers will refuse to teach except where they can 
have the power to exclude those who, through laziness or 
misconduct, are a constant tax upon the teacher’s strength, 
and a constant cause of corruption and demoralization to 
those who would be otherwise studious and attentive! 

If it be asked, “what shall be done with the idle and 
vicious thus proposed to be thrown out of school?” we 
reply: “First, most parents will endorse the sentiment 
that it is not worth while to risk spoiling a large amount 
of good material for the sake of attempting to save a little 
that is poor; and, secondly, provide for them a reform 
school, where the appliances and discipline may be suited 
to their peculiar needs.” 

Were this plan carried out inexorably, many, who are 
now incorrigibly lazy, careless, disorderly or rowdyish, 
would suddenly discover within themselves powers before 
unknown, and develop into orderly, studious students. 

The noblest and highest quality in the character of 
AGASSIZ was not his wonderful power of perception and 
reasoning ; not his indomitable perseverance and industry ; 

his easy, and yet condensed, diction as a speaker, nor 





even his great-hearted and child-like simplicity, it was 
rather his enthusiastic devotion to truth. 

This kept him from being carried away into the wild 
vagaries of unsubstantial theories like so many of our 
scientific thinkers. 

He always insisted that his students should see things 
as they are, and not as some pet theory might reguzre them 
to be. 

This was the source of his great success as an investi- 
gator, and the secret of his skill in inspiring his pupils 
with zeal for their work. 

No man who is not thoroughly loyal to truth can be a 
successful scientist. 

Nature yields not up her rarest secrets except to the 
truthful questione:. j 

Lastly, he was profoundly reverent. 

To him, every specimen, whether bird, fish, insect or 
reptile, was a sentient being, a piece of the handiwork of 
God, bearing the signet stamp of Omnipotence and Omni- 
science in all the parts of its curious and perfect structure. 

His laboratory was a sacred place—a very Temple of 
the Most High. 
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Principat How ann, of the Chicago High School, has 
resisted another temptation. This time the bait was 
$5,000 per annum. 

PrinctpaL Boutwoop, of the Princeton’, High School, 
has been offered $4,000 per anoum in gold, to go to the 
Pacific coast. We have not learned his decision, but 
presume he cannot leave Princeton until the close of the 
school year. 


THE Missourt STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION met in 
Jefferson City, December 29th, 1874. About two-hundred 
teachers were in attendance. Judge ARNOLD KREKEL 
welcomed the Association and delivered an address on the 
growth of education since the Reformation and its effect 
on humanity. He also spoke of the school system of 
Missouri and of its advantages to the people. 

The Hon. Joun Monrerru, State Superintendent of the 
Public Schools, delivered: an address on education and 
the work done and to be done by the teachers in the State. 
He estimated the number of children of school age in 
the State to be 748,000; the number of schools, 8,200; the 
number of teachers, 10,000 and of enrolled pupils, 380,000. 


CoLLEGE ContEsts.—The first so-called intercollegiate 
contest took place in the Academy of Music in New York 
January 7th, 1875, and attracted a large audience. Rut- 
gers, Lafayette and Williams Colleges and the New York, 
Princeton and Cornell Universities complied with the 
regulations and entered the field. The judges in oratory 
were WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, GEORGE WILLIAM CuR- 
tis and WHITELAW Rerp. They awarded the first prize 
to Joun C. Tomiinson of the New York University, 
whose subject was “The Cid,” and the second prize to 
Water D. Epwarps, of Williams College, who spoke 
on “The Saint Simon Stylites of To-day.” In essays, 
ALLEN P. MAynarp, of Princeton, took the first, and Wm. 
P. Taompson, of the New York University, the second 
prize. At the close of the exercises the New York Univer- 
sity students gave their peculiar cheer over and oyer, and 























then taking their winning man on their shoulders marched, 
from the Academy through Fourteenth street, singing as 
they went and not caring for the chilling rain. 


THE attempted enforcement of the New York Compul- 
soryEducational Act has already shown that the school 
accommodations heretofore provided are insufficient, and 
that much additional expense must be incurred before its 
requirements can be complied with. It has also demon- 
strated that many children will have to be placed under 
the charge of the Commissioners of Charities and Cor- 
rection, and that their food and clothing, as well as their 
instruction, will have to be provided for. In short, that 
the State must bear the entire burden of their “ bringing 
up.” Noris this unfair. If the State compels them te 
attend school, it must necessarily accept all the inevitables. 
It claims to compel their education for their good, and 
for the same reason it must pay the bills, when they can- 
not otherwise be met. Are the advocates of compulsory 
education prepared to shoulder this responsibility? We 
doubt that they are. But they must, or give up com- 
pulsion. 


DEATH OF Pror. Von TiscHeENDORF.—By the death of 
Professor Constantine Von Tischendorf, on the 7th ult., 
the University of Leipsic was deprived of one of its ce- 
lebrities. He was eminent as Professor of Theology and 
Biblical Paleography. By means of a maintenance granted 
him by the Saxon Government, he visited Paris, England, 
Holland, Switzerland, Egypt, the convents of the Nitric 
dessert, Mount Sinai, Palestine, etc., to obtain ancient 
manuscripts of the Bible. He was rewarded by a large 
number of valuable discoveries. Later he visited the Ori- 
ent, at the expense of the Russian Government, and dis- 
covered the Codex Sinaiticus, the most ancient Greek text 
of the Bible. For this service he was rewarded with 
the highest honors and the rarest distinctions man could 
confer, and doubtless now enjoys the heavenly reward of a 
true benefactor of mankind. 

Revunton.—The first reunion of the graduating class of 
1874 of the Chicago High Schooi was held at the residence 
of Mr. Dean, No. 269 West Adams street, on the 29th of 
December last. The class was well represented. The 
programme consisted of a piano solo by Miss Chara M. 
WHITMAN; a greeting by the Arion Club; a class poem 
by one of the young ladies; a song in costume, “ We'll 
Have to Mortgage the Farm,” by several members of the 
class; an essay on “ The Lever,” by WM. M. Patne; a busi- 
ness meeting, supper, dancing, etc. Mr. How1anp, the 
principal, was present and enjoyed the occasion, All 
who were so fortunate as to be present will long remem- 
ber the scenes of that evening as among the happiest of 
their experience. They met on the checkered floor. All 
were young and happy. They separated and shall not all 
meet again on earth. Their teacher’s opportunity to im- 
print on their minds and impress on their hearts wise 
and serious truths is past, and, whether they are attended 
by prosperous or adverse circumstances, his coloring of 
their web of life is fixed. Let this event lead teachers to 
reflect on their great responsibility to their pupils and 
ever to improve the present opportunity to rightly instruct 
them. 

Art GaLLery.—The citizens of Champaign and Urbana 
have favored the Illinois Industrial University with a fund 
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sufficient to found a fine gallery of paintings and statuary. 
We are pleased to learn Dr. Gregory took hold of the mat- 
ter with energy, and, by request, visited Europe, where he 
spent months in making selections and superintending 
their shipment. The Fine Art Hall was thrown open to 
the public during the holidays, and was the cause of a 
great sensation. When the specimens are all in place, 
they will be catalogued, and the hali will be kept open for 
the benefit of the students and the public. The manage. 
ment of the University as an agricultural school has been 
rather severely criticised, but, it is now admitted, vast 
strides in the right direction have lately been made, and 
the youth of the State are congratulated that they are to 
receive, with advanced ideas in agricultural and horticul- 
tural science, culture which objects of art can alone im- 
part. The thanks of the people of this State are due the 
citizens of Champaign county, for their beneficence to the 
University. We hope there will be no drawbacks on this 
nor any educational institution of this State, and that each 
will be judiciously fostered and conducted. 


FACETL#E. 


THE proper salutation when you meet a writing-master 
is, “‘ How do you flourish ?” 

“DEFINE the difference between experimental philoso. 
phy and natural philosophy,” said a schoolmaster to one 
of his pupils. 

“ Experimental philosophy,” replied the boy, “ is asking 
you to give us a half-holiday; and natural philosophy is 
your saying, ‘“‘ Don’t you wish you may get it?”’ 











OnE of the college boys perpetrates the following: 
“Courting is an irregular, active, transitive verb, indicat- 
ive mood, present tense, third person singular number, and 
agrees with all the young girls in town.” 

A scHoo. in Vermont is presided over by a cross-eyed 
teacher. A few days ago he called out: “That boy that I 
am looking at will step out on the floor.” Immediately 
twenty-seven lads walked out in front of the astonished 
pedagogue. 

A Tuomas street school boy had just got his face fixed 
to sing “ Let us love one another,” when a snow-ball hit 
him in the mouth and so confused him that he yelled: 
“ Bill Sykes, just do that agin, and I'll chaw your ear 
off.” —Rome Sent. 

A coop little boy on Hoyne street aids to clothe and feed 
his widowed mother by threatening to “ peg” stones at the 
little girls as they are going to school, unless they pay him 
a penny a day. His ambition when he grows up is “to 
be a policeman.”—Chicago Tribune. 

A COLLEGE girl was recently overheard reciting her 
lesson to a fellow-pupil in this fashion: If the angles at 
the base of anisosceles triangle are equal to the square of 
the hypothenuse of a right-angle cone, then the rectangle 
of the diameter of a circle is equal to the—ah—tc the— 
ah—is equal to the—ah—to the square—ah—to the—oh, 
bother; gimme that book! I wish Pa’ud let me take 
lessons at the skating rink, which will open in Dalton next 
week, instead of these terrible squares and angles and hy- 
pothenuses-’—Dalion Enterprise. 

A youne lady entered a book-store and confidentially 
said to an assistant: “I want ‘My Father.’ The young 
man looked astonished. ‘“ What did you say you wanted, 
ma’am?” “*My Father.’” ‘I don’t know him, ma’am. 
We don’t keep fathers on ice here. This isn’t a home for 
decayed old gents, nor an inebriate asylum,” said the as- 
sistant. “It appears to be a lunatic asylum, and you're a 
first-class inmate. What I want, sir, is a noved called 
‘My Father.” Now, this young man colors up and 
coughs and walks away in silence when any of his fellow 
young men say anything about “ father.” 
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WAYS OF SAYING YES. 


M. B. C. SLADE. 


CHARACTERS :—Dr. Twist, the School Com.; Miss BELLE, 
the Teacher. Scuouars, four Boys, two Grrts. 

ScENE: A Schoolroom. Miss BELLE seated at her desk; 
ScHouars, laughing and talking, outside the open door; 
Dr. Twist, knocking at the door. 

Miss B. [opening the door.| Good morning, Dr. Twist, I’m 

sure it is a pity 
My school is just dismisse@, since you are schoel com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Twist [entering.} Never mind, my dear Miss Belle, 

another time will do; 
[ like it just as well to make my call on you. 

Miss B. Loss to my girls and boys, but I shall be the 

winner; 
You must excuse their noise, so many stay to dinner. 
Be seated, Doctor. 

Dr. T. (Taking a seat.| Thanks. 

place? 

Miss B. Yes, I like the teacher’s rank, I shall serve here 

all my days. 

Dr.T. Perhaps not so, Miss Belle, it may, ere long, be 

voted 
You fill this place so well, you ought to be promoted. 
How do you find the school ? 
Miss B. Oh! Doctor, they are queer, 
They do pronounce so strangely out in the country 
here! 
For instance, it is funny, you’d think so, too, I guess, 
The many different ways they have of saying yes. 
Dr. T. Call them and questions ask; my interest is up. 
Miss B. John Jones, your morning task, have you pre- 


pared it? 
John J. ae cap in hand, bows, replies, goes out.| 
Dr. T. 


Ta! ha! 
raw. 
Miss B. Peter Boggle, is your mother a little better? 
Peter B. [Enters, replies, retires. | Yaw! 
Dr. T. Ask next, yon black-eyed gipsy, that stands the 
window near. 
Miss B. Bessie Lee, do you like apples, would you like 
to have one? 
Bessie L. ep takes an apple, answers and retires.| Yeah. 
Miss B. Vil call my little Pad, who is never known to 
miss. 
Do you love your books, my lad? Tell me truly. 
Pad. |Enters, answers, retires. | Faix, ma’am, Y7s/ 
Miss Come here, you curly-pate, do you want to be a 
Mayor, 
Or a President so great, or a School Committee ? 
Small Boy. (Enters, replies very slowly.] A-er! 
Dr. T. They give us so much fun they certainly repay us. 
Miss B. Kate, is your problem done, have you the an- 
swer ? 
Kate. [Hnters, replies, retires. | A-us. 
Mies B. [Closing the door.| Is it not a curious class, a 
comic recitation ? 
Dr.T. Yes, and it surely has my official approbation. 
Will you my pupil be, while I a question ask, 
Will you pronounce for me, if I give you the task ? 
Miss B. Of course, if all the rest have not been fully 
ample, 
I'll do my very best to please with my example. 
Dr. T. IU came to seek a wife; if now my suit [ press, 
Will you leave your school for life? What is your 
answer? 
Miss B. | Hmphatically.] 


Have you a pleasant 


Yup! 
Have in another, that little Dutchman 


Yes! 
N. EH. Journal of Education. 
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THOUGHTFULNESS for others, generosity, modesty, and 
self-respect are the qualities which make a real gentleman 
or lady, as distinguished from the veneered article which 
commonly goes by that name.—Prof. Hualey. 
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Homes, AND How To Make Tue. By E. C. Gardner. 
Illustrated. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 
Under the fiction of familiar letters between an architect, 

and some friends intending to build, Mr. Gardner conveys 

a large amount of valuable information in a very pleasant 

manner. He is not only an architect, but an artist also, 

two characters seldom united in the same person, if the 
average dwelling, store, church, school or factory, can be 
taken in evidence. He is eminently practical, too; and 
discourses, in a sensible way, on different materials and 
styles, of locations, of brick, wood, plaster and paint, 
roots, windows and fireplaces: of sunshine and fresh air. 

Many of his suggestions in regard to finishing houses are 

available for the improvement of houses already built. If 

Mr. G. will give us a call next summer, he will find us re- 

modeling the interior of our domicile in accordance with 

some of his ideas; and if a future Chicago fire shall render 
us houseless, we propose to “ board ’round,” in schoolmas- 
ter style, until Mr. Gardner can plan for us a new abode. 

The mechanical appearance of the volume is creditable 
to the publishers. The engravings are, many of them, 
gems in their line; the paper is tinted, the cover tasty, the 
whole volume attractive. 

THEODORE ParkER: A Biography. By Octavius Brooks 
Frothingham. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1874. 
Few men have been so loved and so hated as was Theo- 

dore Parker: loved for his personal qualities: hated for 
his theological and political opinions. Probably no 
American preacher of note was ever more radical in his 
theology; for many of his friends in the Unitarian body 
wished him to withdraw from the ministerial association, 
one of them going so far as to exclaim, “‘ We have heard 
enough! It is plainthat Mr. Parker is no Christian.” So 
strong was the feeling in the Unitarian denomination, that 
exchanges which had been agreed upon between Mr. Par- 
ker and other ministers were cancelled. “To exchange 
pulpits with Parker,” says his biographer, “ became the 
test of faith.” 

We mention these things simply to illustrate the fact that 
the “heresy” of this “ arch-heretic”? was honest; that he 
persevered in it because he believed himself right, even at 
the expense of reputation and friends. No one can read 
this volume without being impressed with the sincerity of 
Mr. P.’s religious belief, however it may differ from his 
own. But we wish to call attention to Mr. Parker, not as 
a theological teacher, but— 

I.—As ascholar. 

Mr. Parker's erudition was marvelous. The merest 
outline of his attainment strikes one as almost incredible. 
Possessed of «» memory which seemed never to lose its 
grasp upon a single fact; of a will that held his keen in- 
tellect unflagging to its work; and of a habit of industry 
that knew no rest, his accumulations of knowledge were 
stupendous. He knew Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German. 
“Tn the list of languages from whose literature he drank 
deeper or lighter draughts, we find Italian, Portuguese, 
Spanish, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, Modern, 
Greek, Chaldee, Arabic, Persian, Coptic, Ethiopic, Rus- 
sian.” In his private journal are given “in two months, 
November and December, 1835, the names of sixty-five 
volumes as having been read in German, English, Danish, 
Latin and Greek.” ‘“ Asa member of the Oriental Society, 
a company of eight or ten persons, who met in a parlor on 
anniversary week, he was to read an Essay on Moham- 
med. By way of preparation for the task, he renewed his 
acquaintance with the Arabic and Spanish languages, in 
order to obtain original materials. Then he collected all 
the books he could find relating to Mohammed, till, stand- 
ing with their titles up,.side by side, they—folios, 12 mos. 
and all—covered a length of twelve feet on his library 
floor.’ He read theology, of course: poetry, philosophy, 
history, in fact everything; and what he read he remem- 
bered. 

II.—As a patriot. 

He discharged the duties of citizenship; his eye was 
open to the political aspects of the country ; and when the 
contest with slavery was forced upon the country, he 























entered into it with a spirit and vigor which made him 
known North aud South as a most uncompromising friend 
to freedom. He wrote a terribly plain letter to George 
Bancroft, then in the Cabinet, against the admission of 
Texas as a slave State. He wrote, and spoke, and worked 
in the Kansas times, and was a friend of John Brown. 

III.—As a philanthropist. 

“ No devotion to his studies ever led him to disregard an 
appeal for assistance, from whatever quarter.” He was 
free with his money, his learning, his time. “From his 
eighteenth year, says one who knew him well, there was 
never a time when he was not giving to some yourg per- 
son the means for education.” In the exciting times 
caused by the arrest of fugitive slaves in Boston, under the 
Fugitive Slave Law, Mr. Parker made his own house a re- 
fuge for the persecuted blacks. 

ut space forbids. Dr. F.’s volume is well worthy of 
perusal. It is the well-written biography of a giant in in- 
tellect, an iconoclast in religion, but a true man and pa- 
triot. 


THE History oF THE ENGLisH: LAN@uAGE, from the 
Teutonic invasion of Britain to the close of the Georgian 
Era. By Henry E. Shepherd, Professor of the English 
Language and English Literature, Baltimore City Col- 
lege. New York: E. J. Hale & Son. 

This book, of two hundred and thirty-seven pages, is in- 
tended as atext-book, to meet the wants of students in High 
Schools and Academies, who havc not the time to consult 
critically larger treatises. The author has recognized the 
necessity of some book of an elementary character that 
shall afford the means of a more popular acquaintance 
with the rise and growth of our mother tongue, and sup- 
plied a work which the teacher of secondary schools will 
welcome, both for its perspicuity of style and for its gen- 
eral scope of treatment. If the history of the language of 
a people is a history of that people, then we have here an 
interesting and instructive account of the growth of the 
English people, and their gradual emergence from a semi- 
barbarian to an enviable condition of enlightenment. In 
his introduction, the author treats us to a running review 
of the language of the Aryan, or Indo-European family, 
and, coming down the line, traces their emigration west- 
ward, their settlements throughout Europe, and the connect- 
ion of the various stocks, until there comes to the front 
that branch of the Scandinavian stock which, in further 
migration, settled in England, and gave character to the 
whole subsequent history of that island, and constitutes the 
basis of the English language of to-day. 

It is the discussion of the Anglo-Saxon element, and its 
modifications by the engrafting upon it of other elements, 
that comprises the body of the work. This discussion de- 
rives not its least interest in that the student is introduced 
to the possibilities of this attractive but neglected branch 
of study, and it must help to awaken among the young 
men and women of this country, where the English lan- 
guage has reached its greatest perfection, a deeper and 
more passionate love for philological study. 

SINS OF THE TONGUE AND JEALOUSY IN WoMAN’s LIFE. 
Followed by Discourses on Rash Judgments, Patience 
and Grace. By Monseigneur Lauprriot, Archbishop of 
Rheims. Translated from the French by Helena Lyons. 
With preface by the Bishop of Kerry. Published by 
Patrick Donahoe, 23, 25 and 27 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton. 1874. 

We believe a few extracts from this book will be the best 
method we can adopt to present its merits to the patrons of 
this journal. It says: 

“The sins of the tongue; they are innumerable and often 
a source of the very worst evils The sins of the tongue: 
they are swallowed down like water, and, strange to say, 
even in religious circles, — allow their tongues the 
same license on this head that worldlings do in theirs; 
and it is not a rare thing to meet with persons who believe 
themselves to be near perfection, yet who, after tearing 
to pieces their neighbor’s reputation, will piously wipe 
their mouths, and say, ‘I have done no evil.’ Such per- 
sons do not see that they are grossly deceiving themselves, 
and that they shall receive a double punishment from the 
Lord.” * * * * 
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“T once knew one of those incessant talkers who was 
also intent on button-holing others. From early morn he 
sought to lay hold of some unhappy listener, and if he 
succeeded, kept him nailed to the post allday. He was 
as much dreaded as an inundation might have been; and 
the torrent of his eloquence was so continuous that some 
subtle manceuvre was necessary in order to escape from 
him. You will tell me this is an extreme case, rarely to 
be met with. True; but, alas! how many less strongly 
marked shades of this nature do we meet when pass- 
ing from that extreme to the opposite quarter of agree- 
able and discreet persons? One of the plagues of 
society is meeting with these sponge-like natures, 
always ready to be filled and emptied, from whom 
the slightest pressure squeezes out all that isin them, until 
those who are in their neighborhood run the risk of being 
deluged. Woe to all who have to walk between these 
dripping eaves! They come out with wits half frozen 
and paralyzed. A douche of cold water would be far 
preferable, for reaction would quickly restore warmth 
and strength to their organization.” 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

“Prudence is man’s guiding clue through the labyrinth 
of this world. It is virtue’s charioteer, as the Saints 
termed it. Prudence is the pillar of light going before 
and teaching us, not only what we must do and say, but 
also the manner of speaking and acting.” * * * #* 

‘“Envy and jealousy consume the heart unceasingly, 
and become more energetic the more they are indulged. 
Look at that woman, to whose happiness nothing seems 
wanting: An honored position, suitable fortune, sincere 
affection,—all these does she possess. Only one thing is 
wanting to her, and that is to compare her lot with others, 
and enjoy with gratitude the blessings which God has 
given her. But she does not; her heart is consumed by 
the slow, gnawing fever of envy, and her veins are filled 
with liquid fire. ‘The sight of a happiness which seems 
greater than her own; of a position which commands 
more respect; the idea of being inferior to any one else in 
the advantages of mind and body, all these are so many 
spectres to mar her enjoyment and embitter all the goods 
which fortune has provided for her.” 


THE Vauiant Woman. A Series of Discourses intended 
for the Use of Women. By Monsigneur Laudriot. Trans- 
lated from the French by Helena Lyons. Published by 
Patrick Donahoe, 23, 25 and 27 Boylston street, Boston. 
1874. 

The picture portrayed in this handsome new book is not 
a “ Blue Stocking” nor a “Joan of Arc,” but a prudent, 
wise, charitable, virtuous woman, the zdeal of which is 
found in Proverbs xxxi. 10—31, and Ecclesiasticus xxi. 18. 
View that ideal in all its possible lights and shades, then 
you will have a fair conception of the worth of “ The Val- 
iant Woman,” the author of which deserves a reward far 
above the price of rubies. 

DRAMAS AND Domestic ScenEs. Edited by W. W. Vena- 
ble. Illustrated by Farny. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cin- 
cinnati and New York. 

This book contains a variety of choice dramatic litera- 
ture, and brings into notice works of genius which have 
been much neglected by practical eloeutionists. Its de- 
sign is to elevate the dramatic art in the estimation of the 
educator and moralist. Rhetorical readers and students of 
English literature will find in this book gems of represen- 
tative authors, from Shakespeare to Bulwer. 

Sr. Nicnouas, for February, is filled with choice, de- 
lightful literature for young people. If we desired to cure 
any one of indisposition to read, we would present them a 
copy ef this lively, excellent magazine. 

Tue NationaL QuARTERLY Review. Volume XXX. ; 
No. LIX. December. 1874. Edward I. Sears, 658 Broad- 
way, New York. Articles—‘‘The Architecture of Great 
Cities ;” “Sir William Hamilton;” a, | of the 
Atmosphere ;” “ Mr. Bancroft’s Mode of Writing History ;” 
“Pencil Sketches of Some Colleges and Universities ;” 
“The Planet Venus;” “Hints and Outlines for Parents 
and Guardians ;” “The Aesthetics of Home,” and “ Notices 
and Criticisms.” 
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THE Book TrabE of this city is largely increasing. Lrpprncorr’s MaGaztne for February contains a greater 
There are a number of firms engaged in the business here| variety than usual, and several of the ariicles are of a 


who take pride in doing all they possibly can to further | 


the interests of literature. Prominent among those who 
exhibit the best of taste and untiring energy are JANSEN, 
McCiure & Co., 117 and 119 State street. No matter 
what you may desire in their line, they can supply it. 
It will be gratifying to their friends and patrons, and an 
encouragement to others to order from them, to learn that, 
even in these hard times, they are receiving more orders 
from abroad, and selling more at their counters than they 
have in any preceding year at this season. The utmost 
confidence may be placed in the fidelity and business-like 
treatment in all transactions with this long established 
firm. For some of their latest publications, we refer our 
readers to their advertisement on the first page of the cover 
of this number of THE TEACHER. 


Tue Aruantic, for February, is a strong number. 
William Cullen Bryant opens the number with a remark- 
able poem entitled the Two Travelers, and Henry W. 
Longfellow contributes another of his poems that have 
sprung from his Italian recollections, Monte Cassino. 


Edmund C. Stedman, J. T. Trowbridge, Celia Thaxter, | 


Kate P. Osgood are the other poets of the number, with 
The Skull in the Gold Drift, The Old Burying Ground, A 
Waif, and Residue; making this number of the ATLANTIC 
noticeable for its presentation of American poetry. Henry 
James, Jr. continues his novel, Roderick Hudson, the first 
chapter of which excited great expectations. Mark Twain 
gives a “ Cub” Pilot’s experience; or learning the river, 
a graphic picture of Mississippi river life, and curious as 
explaining the writer’s nom de plume. Two GiR1Ls 
THAT TRIED Farmina is the title of a fresh and 
veritable narrative of experience in the Northwest, by D. 
A. Shepherd. Prof. George W. Greene contributes a 
valuable chapter of American history in The Hessian 
Mercenaries of our Revolution. Frank B. Sanborn con- 
tinues his sketch of John Brown’s Virginia Campaign, 

iving His Reconnoisance in Kansas. A Carnival of 

enice is the title of a story by an anonymous writer, 
which will at once make itself known as one of singular 
beauty and power. Clarence King, under the title of Ban. 
croft’s Native Races of the Pacific States, not only reviews 
an important historical work, but adds from his own ob- 
servation interesting facts. Recent Literature, Art and 
Education are fully represented by reviews of new books 
and the discussion of fresh topics. 


PoruLark ScrENcE Montuty, for February, is excellent. 
The contents are: ‘‘The Personal Equation;” “ Bacteria 
and their Effects; ‘‘ Animals not Automata;” “ Celestial 
Chemistry ;” “‘ Reply to the Critics of the Belfast Address ;” 
“Water Supply of Islands;” ‘“ Marcy’s New Results in 
Animal Movements;” “The Relations of Women to the 
Professions and Skilled Labor ;” ‘‘ Reason Against Routine 
in the Study of Language:” “A Short Study of Birds’ 
Nests;” “Sketch of Francis Huber ;” ‘‘ Correspondence ;” 
“Literary Notices,” etc. This is a number which no 
teacher should neglect to read and study. 


Oxp AND New, for February, contains “ Old and New,” 
a short story; “The Class of '71;” ‘“ Marriage;” “The 
Deer Trail;” “The Tale of a Toe;” “The Representation 
of Majorities;” ‘The Way we Livenow;” ‘ What Church 
do you go to?” “ Winter in the Adirondacks ;” “‘ Weeds;” 
“The Examiner;” “Record of Progress; “ Fine Art;” 
“ Correspondence; Musical Review. This magazine is 
not pretentious, but turnishes first rate mental aliment, 
and is read and loved by a very large number of teachers 
and others. 

Tue Gavaxy for February numbers among its contribu- 
tors Mrs. Annie Edwards, Justin McCarthy, Titus Munson 
Coan, Albert Rhodes, Richard Grant White, and other 
prominent writers. With all its variety, every number of 
The Galary hasa distinctive feature, the specialty this 
month being poetry. There are seven poems of superior 
excellence in the number, five of them by ladies. Another 
feature of the February number is the commencement of 





anew serial novel by Justin McCarthy, under the title of! 
“Dear Lady Disdain.” 


‘Sent by mail. 


decidedly popular character. The number opens with a 
second and concluding paper on “ Following the Tiber,” 
illustrated. Another illustrated article is “Six Months 
Among Cannibals.” ‘“ An American Girl and Her Lovers,” 
by Mary E. Blair, is a very amusing and suggestive paper. 
““A Japanese Marriagein High Life,” by W. E. Griffis, 
depicts, in a vivid and entertaining manner, the social 
customs of the Japanese aristocracy. ‘The Lost Baby,” 
by Clara G. Dolliver, is a little poem of seven verses, but 
contains more beauty and touching pathos, and more 
poetic fervor of the refined, intense, and yetsubdued kind 
than we have found in some pretentious volumes of rhyme. 
Mr. Black’s serial, “ Three Feathers,” goes on charmingly, 
the young hearts in it steadily getting the advantage of 
social customs, and the story becoming more and more 
fascinating. ‘Fever,’ by H.C. Wood, Jr., M. D., is an 
admirable and very instructive paper. Charlotte F. Bates 
contributes a charming sonnet, the last six lines of which 
are remarkably beautiful. Mr. Trollope’s paper, ‘Some 
Recollections of Hiram Powers,” is in his best style, and 
makes the reader thoroughly familiar with the great 
American sculptor. ‘ Corn,” by Sidney Lanier, is a poem 
of considerable merit. There is a good deal of entertain- 
ment in “Gentleman Dick,” by W. Mackay Laffan. The 
story of ‘“‘ A Singular Family” is very well told by Clelia 
Lega Weeks. Of ‘“‘The Matchless One,” astory, in four 
chapters, by Ita Aniol Prokop, chapters I. and II. are 
very vivacious and amusing. Lucy H. Hooper describes, 
in a pleasant way, the impressions made upon astranger 
by the customs and manners of Paris and the Parisians. 
“Our Monthly Gossip” contains the usual charming 
variety of short papers that are sure to interest all readers, 

ScriBNER’s Montusiy for February is a real delight to 
its readers. Its contents are: “ For Cupid Dead,” “ The 
Canons of the Colorado,” elegantly illustrated; ‘ The 
Regions of Love;” ‘“Christ’s Supernaturalism, Scien- 
tifically Considered; “That Day and That Hour;” 
“Latter Day British Poets;” “ Picus;” “The Mysterious 
Island; ‘“ Miss Patty Gibson’s Strange Adventure;” 
“Theodore Thomas;” “Why?” “The Story of Seven- 
oaks,” continued; ** A New Solution of an Old Puzzle;” 
“My Tourmaline;” ‘‘Some Old Letters;” “A Vision;” 
“Topics of the Time;” “The Old Cabinet;” “Home and 
Society ;” “ Culture and Progress ;” “ Nature and Science ;” 
“Etchings.” We are sure we are conferring a favor on 
our readers by urging them to patronize this excellent 
periodical. 


Tur Caruoiic Worx, for February, contains valuable 
articles, as follows: ‘Church Authority and Personal 
Responsibility ;” ‘‘ The Church in F——;” “ Are You My 
Wife 2” “ Religion and State in Our Republic ;” *‘ Release ;” 
“The Veil Withdrawn;” “The Brooklet;” ‘The Coloni- 
zation of New South Wales by Great Britain;” “ A Sum- 
mer in Rome;” “ Matter ;” “ Robespierre ;” ‘“ Robert Cava- 
lier de La Salle; “'The Future of the Russian Church,” 
ete. 

Woon’s HousEHOLD MAGAZINE appears with a new 
title page, and, in all respects,mnch improved. “ —— 
by appearances”? it is again “on the rising tide” an 
ready to meet the “ wave of prosperity.” 

Tur New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is, in all 
respects, first-class. 








PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. _ 


AN Important MeEpicaL Want SuppLiep.—The cele- 
brated French Surgeon, Magendie, declared that no rem- 
edy for headache had ever been discovered. It has re- 
mained for an American Physician to make the discovery. 
The most reliable testimony establishes the fact that the 
Extract of Cranberries and Hemp combined, by Dr. J. P. 
Miller, 327 Spruce street, Philadelphia, Pa., permanently 
cures the most obstinate cases of dyspeptic, nervous or 
sick headache, and is an absolute specific for neuralgia 
and nervousness. Prepared in pills at 50 cents a box. 
Phil. Bulletin. 
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